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NEED NOT WORRY YOU 


By eliminating rail joints and rail bonds, Thermit Rail Welding banishes all 
joint maintenance. It does away with the need for renewing plates, bonds and 
lock washers, which may be required frequently where corrosion is excessive. At 
the same time, welded track holds its line and surface better and requires less 
maintenance generally. It has been estimated, for example, that at the present 
time, with standard construction, between 45% and 60% of all track maintenance 
is due to rail joints. Where joints are eliminated, therefore, this percentage of 
maintenance expense is saved. Modernize your main haulage track with Thermit 
Welding. Avail yourself of the greater operating economies made possible by 
Continuous Rail. 

Send today for details on the savings provided by this most advanced type 
of mine track. Ask for the pamphlet ‘‘Continuous Rail for Main Haulage Track.”’ 


WELDING 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION « 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ALBANY + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS + PITTSBURGH 
SO. SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 
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The “lump” season is here!...The 


DU PONT HYDRAULI 


=. DECK FOR CARRYING . J 


MINING TUBE 


RELIEF VALVE 


CONTROL 
VALVES 


NEWLY-DESIGNED PUMPING UNITS NOW AVAILABLE 


Compact - Ypility 


N THE Du Pont Hydraulic Mining 

Process an expansible mining tube is 
placed in a drill hole of an undercut coal 
face. Oil is pumped into the tube. The 
tube expands and breaks the coal free 
along its natural parting lines. 


The result is more lump, /arger lump, 
and firmer lump...and the lump does not 
disintegrate in handling or storage. 

The pumping unit illustrated above is 
60 inches long, 30 inches wide and 26 
inches high to the tube-carrying deck. 
It weighs approximately 2000 pounds, 


including cable and 3 mining tubes. All 
equipment is explosion-proof. 


This skid-type unit was designed 
primarily to remain in rooms for use 
with conveyer or other trackless mining 
systems. It can be readily advanced in 
the room by a cutting machine cable. 


In mines that have propelling means 
available, it can be mounted and moved 
from room to room. 


Its cost is but a fraction of self-pro- 
pelled permissible pumping units. 
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method of producing lump is here! 


The Du Pont Hydraulic Mining Process 
is also the SAFEST method of breaking down coal 


O INCREASE profits, two Colorado 


coal companies sought larger, Send for Illustrated Book! 
J. NO FUMES OR SMOKE firmer lump. They installed the 
Du Pont Hydraulic Mining Process > Du Pont has pre- 
2. NO FLYING ROCKS, and in each case they got the profit- 


which describes and 


COAL OR SHELLS able lump they wanted. The size and ae — — 
vantages o 1e 
character of the lump is shown in Du Pont Hydraulic 


3. NOTHING TO IGNITE the photo above, which illustrates a | Mining Process. 
GAS OR DUST loaded car of lump coal prepared by Simply write to tne 
Du Pont Hydraulic Mining Process. 


Note size of lump coal. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, (INC.) 
Explosives Department, ° Wilmington, Delaware GU POND 


Tune in “Cavalcade of America”... NBC Red Network .. . every Wednesday evening — 
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YOU KNOW HOW TO FIGURE 


ROPE STRENGTH 
divided by 


As a user of wire rope, you want to 
get as much service as possible from 
your wire rope —and. at the same 
time, guard against premature failure. 
accidents, production delays. In other 
words. you're concerned about wire 
rope safety factor. 

We would like to be able to say, 
“Just take your dead load and mul- 
tiply it by such and such a safety 
factor—and, presto! that’s the rope 
strength you need”. But. unfortu- 
nately. it’s not quite as simple as that. 

From our experience of many years 
in the wire rope business. we know 
that in order to determine Adequate 
Safety for a specific wire rope in- 
stallation. it is necessary to take into 


from their wire rope. 


ROEBLING 
© Wine 


tsk; about ROEBLING “BLUE CENTER” WIRE ROPE. 


EXPRESSED ELEMENTALLY—THE SAFETY FACTOR 
OF A WIRE ROPE IS SIMPLY THE NUMBER OF 
C) TIMES IT IS STRONGER 
THAN THE LOAD 


This advertisement is published in the interest of all wire rope 
users. to help them obtain greater safety. service and efficiency 


consideration not only dead load but 
also all other possible load stresses, 
such as those created by the factors 
listed to the right. In addition. al- 
lowance must be made for other 
factors, such as the degree of pro- 
tection desired against production 
delays and accidents. 

Wire rope specifications. carefully 
worked out on this basis for indi- 
vidual installations. pay many times 
over in longer rope life and in- 
creased rope safety. We would wel- 
come an opportunity to cooperate 
with you toward this end. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CoO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


im FACTOR OF SAFETY 


Adequate Safety for a 
specific installation can 


be determined only by 
considering all these Vital 
Factors:— 

V ACCELERATION 

V DECELERATION 

V LENGTH OF ROPE 

V SPEED 

V ATTACHMENTS 

V REEVING CONDITIONS 
V DRUM CONDITIONS 
V CORROSION 

V ABRASION 


V PROTECTION AGAINST 
PRODUCTION DELAYS 
AND ACCIDENTS 


VV CONSTRUCTION AND 
QUALITY OF WIRE ROPE 


For longer, safer 


wire rope service consult 
the nearest Roebling office, 
giving all pertinent data on 
your installations. 


either standard or nreformed 
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and now... Atlas Amodyns 


As Each New Product 
Has Been Introduced... 


N an age of rising costs, the record of 
I explosives development stands out asa 
brilliant record of continuously more effec- 
tiveness per dollar for explosives users. 
Blasting can be far more efficient today 
than even a few years ago. 


Atlas Amodyns are the latest indication 
of Atlas’ ability to give customers more 
for their money. Amodyns, ammonium 
nitrate base explosives, show increased 
spreading action, 
blasting 


reduced secondary 


Atlas Amodyns are available in two series 


*“Gelodyn”’, S. Pat. Off. 


“Amodyn’’— Reg. U. 


—high velocity and low velocity. All 
have the same weight strength, but differ- 
ent cartridge counts make available explo- 
sives of different cartridge strengths. 


Atlas Amodyns are so formulated they 
may beused underground. Often, Amodyns 
may be substituted cartridge for cartridge 
for gelatins at considerable saving. 


Ask the Atlas representative to keep you 
posted on new developments as they ap- 
pear—to work out the story of Atlas 
Amodyns in the light of conditions at . 
your operations. 
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© Lower Costs per Unit” = 
More Effectiveness per Dollar 
Lower Cost Mining — 
: a, \ 
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EXPLOSIVES 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del, « Offices in principal cities - Cable Address—Atpowco t 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


| feng excess-profits tax bill as it has now been enacted 
is far from being a fair, intelligible and administrable 
plan for taxing excess profits. However, even though its 
deficiencies are many, it is a definite improvement over 
the bill passed by the House. It does at least give some 
evidence of trying to deal fairly with the smaller corpora- 
tions and those who would be quite unjustly treated under 
a rigid technical law which gave little or no consideration 
to the special conditions applicable to many mining and 
other companies. The Western Congressmen and Senators, 
particularly those of the Rocky Mountain group, have 
shown themselves quite appreciative of the situation of 
the mining companies located 1,000 miles or more from 
Washington who would be faced with a difficult, involved, 
technical bill which not even the best attorneys and ac- 
countants seemed able to interpret. This group did seem 
to understand that mining companies are not blessed with 
regularly recurring amounts of net income uniformly re- 
ceived from year to year, and that they do not receive 
normally in each year a steady, fair return on capital. 
They seemed to understand that an excess profits tax can- 
not be rigidly imposed on any excess of a single year’s 
income over the average for the base period or over some 
fixed percentage of return on invested capital. They 
recognized that mining companies struggle through years 
of effort or adversity in the hope that possibly in a few 
years enough may be received to repay for the risk and 
effort and investment required. In the particular case of 
strategic minerals, now so vital to the national defense, 
they provided full exemption from the excess profits tax. 
Undoubtedly there are companies in other lines of industry 
which are also faced with their own difficulties, but some 
of these features seem to stand out more clearly and be 
better recognized as to mines than they are in other lines 
of business. At least the Representatives from the mining 
states seem generally to have been more appreciative of the 
problems and difficulties involved, and they have generally 
given their best efforts to see that the industry of the states 
they represent shall not be hampered or sacrificed in an 
overzealous endeavor to force on business enterprises a 
rigid tax system that would work serious injustice and do 
great harm, often to the very enterprises to which such 
a tax system should least apply. It is regrettable that 
Congress as a whole has not shown itself more appreciative 
of these conditions. 

There is general agreement that excessive and unreason- 
able profits, particularly if they arise from the country’s 
expenditures for defense, may fairly be subjected to an 
excess profits tax. The difficulty is in determining what 
should be considered as excessive and unreasonable profits. 
This difficulty is not solved by setting up some arbitrary 
definition which ignores differences in conditions appli- 
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cable to various industries or to various companies in the 
same industry. It is not solved by adopting a false 
assumption that, if the income of a single year is more 
than a specified average, the excess received in that year 
represents excessive profits. ‘The amount received in a 
good year may only be such an amount as is necessary to 
offset the losses or the low returns of poor years. We must 
not forget that the law’s definitions of income are them- 
selves somewhat faulty and often result in taxing as 
income of a single year what is really a return of capital. 

Admittedly it is not easy to frame a definition of what 
profits should properly be considered as subject to an 
excess profits tax. Perhaps the best standard we can get 
is the negative one; that amounts which are only the 
normal and usual profits of industry—sufficient to cover 
the risks involved, to return the capital employed, and 
commensurate with the efforts and ability required— 
should in no case be considered or taxed as excess profits. 

The House bill greatly sinned in its failure to recognize 
this. Its failure to do so was to some extent concealed in 
its marvelous conglomeration of verbiage. This was prob- 
ably the only reason why it was ever reported to or passed 
by the House. No one ever understood or could attempt 
to explain it. Probably no member of the House, even of 
the committee which reported it, had ever read it through 
from beginning to end. The volume of computations 
which it would have required were beyond all reason, but 
no one seemed to have thought of that when the bill was 
being drafted or when it was hastily reported and passed. 

The Senate bill is a great improvement, both in its 
wording and in its attempt fairly to recognize the various 
situations of those to whom the law will apply. 

The bill as finally passed is in many respects a great 
improvement both in its wording and in its attempt to 
give some recognition to the various situations of those 
to whom the law will apply, even though it still retains 
too much of the confusions, uncertainties and arbitrari- 
ness of the House bill. 

The law does have this advantage over the House 
bill: as it makes some better approach to reasonableness 
and intelligibility, those unfair, arbitrary, confused provi- 
sions which still remain in the law can be better seen and 
recognized. 

Still it is involved, complicated, full of intricate and 
almost unintelligible language, and may in many cases be 
bitterly unfair to taxpayers who should not suffer its 
rigors. A little less haste, somewhat less eagerness for 
revenue at any cost, and greater desire to be fair to the 
taxpayers, should have resulted in a much better tax law 
and one which would not so soon have to be revised. 

There are at least four principles which require recon- 
sideration: (1) The imposition of graduated tax rates 
based solely upon the dollar amount of income, regard- 
less of the invested capital, of prior earnings, and the num- 
ber of stockholders; (2) the discriminations against the 
average earnings method—such as the so-called discount 
of 5 percent, and the refusal to eliminate all deficit years, 
and to base the computation upon an average of three out 
of four “pre-emergency” years; (3) the unnecessary limi- 
tations imposed upon the “excess profits credit” carryover; 
and (4) the special relief provision (section 722). We 
believe both common sense and equity compel reconsid- 
eration of these matters by the new Congress. 
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MECHANIZATION IN 
LOGAN COUNTY 


By THOS. A. STROUP 


Assistant to Operating Vice President 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corp. 


OGAN COUNTY, W. Va., is one 

of the most important coal pro- 
ducing counties in the entire nation. 
The first production of record was in 
1905, when 142,930 tons were shipped. 
This increased rapidly as the railroad 
was extended up the various creeks 
until a record production of 30,222,- 
360 tons was mined in 1925, after 
which there was a gradual decline to 
the present level of 12 to 15 million 
tons. 


The impact of this decline is shown 
below: 


Logan 
Nat’l W. Va.’s County 
Production % of % of 
Year Tons Total Total 
1925 520,052,741 33.91% 5.81% 
1929 534,988,593 25.89 3.73 
1932 309,709,872 27.64 4.23 
1934 359,368,022 27.38 3.71 
1936 439,087,903 26.86 3.62 
1937 445,531,449 26.63 3.46 
1938 348,544,764 26.76 3.42 
1939 393,065,000* 27.46 3.76 


* Preliminary 


This enviable position in the nation’s 
coal markets has been maintained solely 
by modernization—that is, by mech- 
anization to improve cost levels, and 
by modern preparation facilities, which 
place the coal on the market at the 
highest possible quality as regards 
B.T.U.’s, ash, and fusion temperature 
of the ash. 


The “Logan Field” constitutes only 
that part of Logan County lying on 
the waters of the Guyan River and its 
tributaries, and served by the Guyan 
River branch of the C. & O. Railroad. 
The portion of the county located on 
the branches of Little Coal River and 
served by the Coal River branch of the 
C. & O. is part of the “Kanawha 
Field.” The statistics in this article 
cover the entire county. 
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Coal preparation has gone hand in hand with mechanization in Logan County. 
the new tipples in the District with a very modernistic appearance 


One of 


@ Enviable Position of this District as a Substantial 
Source of the Nation’s Coal Has Been Maintained 
Solely by Modernization—Including Mechanization 
of its Mines to Improve Cost Levels, and Modern 


Preparation Facilities 


GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 


The topography of the region is very 
rugged, consisting of narrow V-shaped 
valleys with high ridges between. In 
the northern end of the county the 
elevation of the ridges is from 600 to 
700 ft. above the main stream valleys. 
In the southern part, however, the re- 
lief becomes as much as 1,600 ft. 

The Guyan River enters the county 
near the town of Gilbert at an eleva- 
tion of 833 ft. above sea level and 
leaves near Big Creek at an elevation 
of 550 ft. above sea level, the total 
distance of flow being about 58 miles 
and the air line distance about 31 miles. 

The course of the streams is unin- 
fluenced by the structure, and there 
are no waterfalls and no ponding, due 
to the absence of extremely hard beds 
of rock. This condition has made for 
relatively easy railroad building and 


has thus contributed greatly to the 
rapid development of the coal field. 

The slope of the hillsides is broken 
by numerous narrow benches which 
mark the less resistant strata of shale, 
and many of the firmer sandstone de- 
velop conspicuous cliffs. 

The surface rocks include prac- 
tically the entire section of the Ka- 
nawha series of the Pottsville, and the 
lower portion of the Allegheny series. 
These formations consist of alternating 
beds of sandstone, shale and coal, with 
a few inconspicuous beds of impure 
limestone, some of which carry fossils 
and are thus of great importance in 
correlating the strata. 

The governing structural feature is 
the Coalburg Syncline, an extensive 
downward fold of the strata, which 
crosses the county from east to west, 
entering at Clothier on the east, thence 
closely following the Valley of Dingess 
Run to cross the Guyan River at Mc- 
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Connell, thence it passes through the 
forks of Whitman Creek and leaves 
the county near the head of the Laurel 
Fork of Pine Creek. 

This structure is not symmetrical 
about its axis. On the northwest flanks 
east of the Guyan River the rise is 
about 200 ft. to the mile for the first 
2% miles after which there is a level- 
ing off. West of the Guyan the slope 
on this flank is much more gentle. 
Southeast of the axis the rise is quite 
uniform at 75 ft. to the mile. 

Coal production in Logan County 
comes from four coal-bearing horizons, 
as follows: 


Local Name Geological Survey Name 


Eagle No. 2 Gas 
Draper Alma 

Island Creek Cedar Grove 
Chilton Chilton 


All these seams are multiple bedded, 
and the above designations are used 
whenever the entire seam or one of its 
splits is worked. The relation of these 
horizons is shown in Fig. 1. 

The Geological Survey lists 18 “‘min- 
able” seams and 16 that are too thin 
for mining, but most of the so-called 
“‘minable” beds will not be commer- 
cially available for a long time to come. 

These coals vary widely in physical 
and chemical characteristics. All are 
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high volatile, and the inherent ash is 
usually low. They range from hard 


Coal To 40" 
Parting OTs 25 FA 
Coal 20'To #8” 


Interval (75 Fh To 250F 


Coal 20'-Rider 

Parting 0 To 20 Ft. 

Coal /5 36=Upper Cedar Grove 
Farting OTe 50F}. 


Coel/5 To48 Lower Cedar Grove 


Interval 40Fh Jo 100Fh 


Coa/ 12° To 


Alma 


Cedger Grove CAI/fon 


Interval /50F th 200Fh 


Coal /2"To 24" 
Parting 7020Fk 


N 
* 


Coal 20" 7040" 


blocky gray splints to very friable gas 


coals. Being multiple bedded, there 
are often several different kinds of coal 
in one face, and frequent partings of 
slate and bone are the rule. Coals 
adapted to many uses are mined in 
Logan County, but the bulk of the 
output is marketed as industrial and 
railroad fuel, and for domestic heat- 
ing, and hence they are competitive 
with the coals of many other fields, 
particularly those that are closer to 
the great markets, where their position 
is maintained solely by quality. 


MECHANIZATION 


The wide variety of coals, the great- 
ly varying thickness of the beds, and 
the almost universal presence of im- 
purities in the seams has made Logan 
County the scene of experiments and 
tests with practically all conceivable 
types of mechanization. 

The County has always been in the 
forefront in cutting and haulage prac- 
tices. Heavy track mounted cutters 
have been used since the inception of 
commercial mining, and “slabbing” 
machines for cutting out slate or rash 
partings have been standard equipment 
for many years. Animal haulage dis- 
appeared from the field in the middle 
twenties, and the gathering and main- 
line equipment has always compared 
favorably with the best. Hence the 
county had an excellent background 
for the introduction and use of me- 
chanical loading equipment. 

The county has always been “‘clean 
coal minded,” and the preparation at 
the face by hand loaders has always 
been of the best. Selective mining is 
practiced in some mines where the 
character of the different benches of 
the seam requires it, and careful dis- 
tribution of machine cuttings and of 
coal from different sections of a mine 
to insure uniformity as loaded for 
shipment, has long been practiced. 
Thus the hand-loading practices were, 
and are, thoroughly modern, and a 
high quality product has always been 
the rule. Modern requirements, how- 
ever, have made necessary a different 
standard of preparation. Coal must 
be uniform, and the composition and 
consist must be controlled. Hence the 
recent preparation trend is not merely 
to clean the coal of the additional 
refuse that inevitably accompanies me- 
chanical mining, but it must meet 
these modern requirements as to qual- 
ity as well. 


Mobile Loaders 


The earliest attempts at mechanical 
loading involved the use of mobile 
loading machines, and were started in 
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1914 at Gay Coal and Coke Company, 
and in 1920 at Mallory Coal Company, 
both operations being thick coal. Gay 
has been a completely mechanized op- 
eration since 1920 and has been one of 
the outstanding mechanized mines in 
the industry. 

Loading machines of all types are 
being used in coal ranging from 44 in. 
and upwards in thickness. Recently 
two installations of rubber tired gath- 
ering units have been made. In gen- 
eral the room and pillar system is used, 
but one mine successfully employs 
loading machines on 300-ft. retreating 
faces. Pillars are drawn in about half 
the mines, and the application of ma- 
chines to this work has been successful. 


Conveyor Mining 


Conveyor mining was not attempted 
until 1928 when an installation was 
made in the lower split of the Eagle 
Seam at Mallory. Conveyor mining 
has grown by leaps and bounds, as 
more and more thin coal has been de- 
veloped. All types of conveyors are 
in use, chains and shakers finding about 
equal application. The general prac- 
tice is to load onto the conveyors by 
hand, but there are a few installations 
of self-loading conveyors and small 
loading machines are being experi- 
mented with. 

The use of belt conveyors for gath- 
ering from the room units is not wide- 
spread but there is at least one highly 
successful installation of this type. 
Pit car loaders have had a very limited 
application. 

The customary conveyor mining 
plan is to drive rooms off both sides 
of a two or three entry butt. Rooms 
vary in width from 20 ft. to 45 ft., 
and coal is recovered on both the ad- 
vance and retreat in most cases. The 
usual room depth is 300 ft., and the 
“ribs” between adjacent rooms are in- 
variably left in. 


The efficiency of conveyor mining 
in Logan County compares favorably 
with other districts. So many factors 
enter into conveyor results that strict 
comparisons or standards are of no 
great value. The height of the coal 
and the percentage of coarse coal de- 
sired are among the governing factors. 
Logan County markets a large tonnage 
as lump coal, and as the demand for 
this coal is at least not decreasing, the 
conveyor mines often sacrifice effi- 
ciency in order to obtain more and 
larger lump coal. 

Although some companies made no- 
table experiments, and carried out a 
vast amount of planning and “paper 
work,” it was not until 1934 that the 
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Loading 
coal 
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economic set-up became favorable for 
extensive mechanization. In that year 
only five mines had any sort of mech- 
anization, but since then the increase 
has been phenomenal. 


In this area the Lower bench 
To the 


ty line. 
is a thin but very pure coal. 
southwest the Rider seam evidently dis- 
appears, but the Upper and Lower 
benches persist and are correlated with 


No. Loading No. Jo of Total 
Year No. Mines Machines Conveyors Production Production 
1934 5 4 177,606 1.3% 
1935 11 14 519.925 3.9% 


For 1936 and subsequent years the 
tonnage figures for mobile loaders and 
conveyors are separated. 


the ““Thacker’s” of the Tug River sec- 
tion and the “Nos. 3 and 4 Elkhorns” 
of Kentucky. 


No. Loading 


Year No. Mines Machines Production 
1936 18 32 2,777,623 
1937 23 48 4,067,169 
1938 36 68 4,251,018 
1939 35 69 5,087,916 


No. % of Total 


Conveyors Production Production 
15 403,355 20.0% 
37 910,581 32.2% 
136 1,417,703 47.597 
139 2,462,318 57.1% 


Island Creek Seam 


The Island Creek (Cedar Grove) 
seam, which is by far the most impor- 
tant in the county, is a coal bearing 
horizon consisting of three distinct 
benches, which, even where they coal- 
esce, retain their distinctive physical 
and chemical characteristics. These 
benches are known locally as the 
“Lower,” the “Upper,” and the 
“Rider.” In the extensive basin at 
Holden and along Main Island Creek 
as far south as Omar, and along Pine 
Creek the “Lower” and “Upper” 
benches are together, with a parting 
varying from 0 to 3 ft., making a seam 
from 5 to 8 ft. in thickness. In a 
small area at Omar all three benches 
are together, and here the height is 
from 9 to 11 ft. South and east of 
this area the Rider remains with the 
Upper bench, constituting the “Upper 
Island Creek,” which is extensively 
mined. The parting between the 
Upper and Lower benches rapidly 
thickens in this direction and reaches 
as much as 50 ft. at the head of Main 
Island Creek and eastward to the coun- 


“In the “Double” seam the roof is 
usually, but not always, good, and 
mechanization is by mobile loaders on 
caterpillars or tracks. While tonnages 
per machine are considered satisfactory 
the presence of much rock and refuse 
in the seam reduces the net tonnage 
very much and the high averages per 
machine attained in more favored dis- 
tricts will probably never be reached. 
Of the ten large plants operating this 
coal, eight handle solely machine- 
loaded coal, and eight are equipped 
with mechanical cleaning of some kind. 

The drilling practice is worthy of 
note, as the use of track-mounted, 
self-propelled, double-arm drilling ma- 
chines is the rule. These machines are 
operated by two men, and because of 
their ability to drill flat holes near the 
bottom or the top they are of great 
value, particularly where cardox is 
used. This coal is tightly frozen to 
the bottom and is an extremely diffi- 
cult coal to shoot, particularly where 
the cut is in the middle slate. Where 
bottom cut the hard bands of impuri- 
ties also complicates the problem of 
blasting. 


The Upper Island Creek (40 in. to 
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66 in. thick) is operated by seven 
mines, and mechanization is both by 
mobile loaders and conveyors, with 
considerable hand loading. The Lower 
Island Creek is operated by conveyors 
at six mines, and it is notable that 
there is no hand loading into mine cars 
in this seam, which is of constantly 
increasing importance because of its 
high quality. 


Eagle Seam 


The Eagle Coal (No. 2 Gas) ranks 
next in importance to the Island Creek; 
it reaches its best development in the 
Rum Creek basin where it is about 
§ ft. thick. It is an excellent by- 
product and gas coal, and most of the 
output is used for these purposes. 
South of Rum Creek a band of slate 
comes in near the top third of the bed 
beyond which only the bottom split 
is workable, and that as thin coal (30 
in. to 36 in.). The Eagle Coal or its 
lower split is operated at 13 mines, and 
mechanization consists of both mobile 
loaders and conveyors; however, the 
bulk of the tonnage is produced by 


hand loading. By exercising great care 
this coal can usually be loaded clean 
enough for the market, but 5 of the 
tipples have mechanical cleaning ar- 
rangements of some kind. 


Chilton Coal 


The Chilton Coal is third in impor- 
tance. It is double seam, but the 
benches are close enough together to 
be worked as one in the area around 
the headwaters of Dingess Run and at 
Blair and Sharples on the Spruce Fork 
of Little Coal River. Elsewhere only 
one bench, usually the lower, is thick 
enough to mine. This coal is hard and 
blocky, and is a fine water gas coal as 
well as a superior domestic and indus- 
trial fuel. It is operated by ten mines, 
two of which have elaborate washing 
plants. The mechanization of this 
seam is largely by conveyors, but the 
bulk of the tonnage is hand loaded. 


Draper Seam 


The Draper (Alma) Coal is oper- 
ated in a small area around the city of 


Logan, where it averages 46 in. thick. 
There are only three mines in this bed 
at present. It is used mostly as rail- 
road and industrial fuel, and the nut 
and slack size is cleaned at two plants. 
Mechanization is both by mobile load- 
ers and conveyors. 


CLEANING PLANTS 


In Logan County the mechanization 
of the mines has been only a part of 
the program, and mechanical cleaning 
has progressed much farther than mere- 
ly cleaning the coal to the standards 
of the old hand-loading days. Modern 
cleaning plants now in operation in- 
clude 6 with Baum jigs, 1 with Rheo 
Lauvers, 5 with other wet washers, and 
§ with dry washers. The new concept 
of coal, as a uniform fuel, with un- 
varying chemical and physical char- 
acteristics, and a predetermined size 
consist, has dictated most of the recent 
huge investments in cleaning plants, 
and no view of recent progress in 
Logan County is complete without 
mention of this phase of the situation. 


U.S. Consumption of Tin Rises 


The consumption of tin (primary 
and secondary) rose 38 percent in 
1939, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. The tin content of manu- 
factured products was 82,428 long 
tons in 1939 compared with 59,774 
long tons in 1938. The tin plate and 
terneplate industry increased its use 
of tin 55 percent, while the total quan- 
tity used by all other industries was 
26 percent higher than in 1938. 
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Consumers’ stocks of tin at the end 
of the year increased 15 percent (vir- 
gin pig tin rose 18 percent). About 
65 percent thereof was held by tin- 
plate plants. Industrial stocks of vir- 
gin pig tin actually on hand at plants 
in this country at the beginning of 
1940 were sufficient for approximately 
four months’ supply at the 1939 rate 
of consumption. Augmented by tin in 
transit or afloat, and at warehouses, 
total stocks were equivalent to only 


6.5 months’ supply at the beginning 
of 1940. Strategic supplies acquired 
by the Government are not included. 

Most uses of primary tin increased 
in 1939 as follows: Tin plate and 
terneplate 55 percent, solder 26, bab- 
bitt 33, bronze 45, collapsible tubes 2, 
tinning 25, galvanizing 30, and bar 
tin 141. The quantities used for mak- 
ing foil, and tin pipe and tubing were 
lower by 12 percent and 36 percent, 
respectively. 
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Oregon's second 
largest mercury 
producer—the 
Horse Heaven 
mine in the 
central part of 
the state 


OREGON'S QUICKSILVER 
INDUSTRY 


N THE early 1850’s, soon after the 

rich gold placers of southern Oregon 
were discovered, cinnabar was found 
in sluice boxes, and a little quicksilver 
was recovered. In 1865 cinnabar was 
discovered in what became the Non- 
pareil-Bonanza district in northern 
Douglas County. Some development 
work was done and furnaces built at 
the Nonpareil and Bonanza mines re- 
spectively in 1877 and 1879. At about 
this time cinnabar was found in the 
“Meadows” area north of Gold Hill in 
Jackson County and some retorting 
was done. The Black Butte mine, 
south of Cottage Grove in Lane Coun- 
ty, was discovered and produced some 
quicksilver near the end of the last 
century. Early in the present century, 
cinnabar was found in the Ochoco dis- 
trict in Crook County in central Ore- 
gon, and about the same time some ac- 
tivity in quicksilver mining was re- 
ported in the Tiller district of southern 
Douglas County. The Bretz mine in 
the extreme southeastern part of the 
State, in Malheur County, was discov- 
ered in 1917, and the nearby Opalite 
in 1921, although the Opalite went 


The author acknowledges appreciatively 
critical reading of the manuscript by S. H. 
Williston, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions at the Horse Heaven Mines. 
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@ Sporadic Small Production Between 1882 and 1924 
Has Developed Into Steady Large Output Since 1927. 
If Current Market Conditions Continue, 1940 Pro- 
duction Should Reach 10,000 Flasks 


By F. W. LIBBEY 


Mining Engineer 
State Department of Geology & 
Mineral Industries 


into production several years ahead of 
the Bretz. Also in 1921 cinnabar 
was found on the Oak Grove Fork of 
the Clackamas River in Clackamas 
County, northwestern Oregon. The 
well-known Horse Heaven mine in 
Jefferson County was discovered in 
1933 by A. J. Champion, experienced 
operator in the Ochoco region. 

Many other occurrences of cinnabar 
are known in various parts of the State, 
but this brief historical sketch outlines 
the present known important districts. 


Production Statistics 


The first recorded production of 
quicksilver in Oregon was in 1882 
when 50 flasks were reported by Min- 
eral Resources of the United States. 


The condition of the industry in suc- 
ceeding years is shown by figures in 
Table I, taken mainly from Schuette.? 
(Record for 1882 from Mineral Re- 
sources, and for 1937, 1938, and 1939 
from U. S. Bureau of Mines Minerals 
Yearbook and Mineral Market Re- 
ports. ) 

Oregon’s recorded quicksilver pro- 
duction has been in excess of 49,000 
flasks having a value of about $4,450,- 
000. Of this amount 45,801 flasks 
valued at nearly $4,200,000 (about 94 
percent) was produced in the past 13 
years, and, as shown by the table, an- 
nual production during this period 


1 Quicksilver in Oregon, by C. N. Schuette, 
Bulletin No. 4, State Department of Geology 
and Mineral Industries, 1938. 
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was fairly consistent. Also it is evi- 
dent that while, naturally, the amount 
of output varied with the market 
price, the industry has been on a firmer 
foundation from 1927 on than prior 
to that time. Even with the low aver- 
age price of $59.23 per flask in 1933, 
production was 1,342 flasks; while in 
1918, with an average price of $123.51 
per flask, production was only 702 
flasks. The high prices for the four 
years 1927-1930 gave the industry a 
transfusion, making possible a healthy 
start. That it is continuing on a sound 
basis is evident to those familiar with 
the state’s mineral industry. 

Known cinnabar occurrences are 
relatively wide-spread, and reserves of 
the largest producers are being aug- 
mented; but the main reason for con- 
fidence in the industry is that those 
responsible for most of the production 
are experienced operators. They are 
versed in the economics of the indus- 
try and realize that engineering and 
the application of geology are as nec- 
essary to successful quicksilver opera- 
tions as to those of the more common 
metals. 


Properties 


Bonanza Mines, Inc.—The largest 
Oregon producer, the Bonanza mine, 
operated by Bonanza Mines, Inc., is 
located about 8 miles east of Sutherlin, 
which is on U. S. Highway 99 and 
about 16 miles north of Roseburg. The 
present company started work in 1937 


TABLE I. OREGON QUICKSILVER PRODUCTION, 1882-1939. 


No PRODUCTION IN YEARS 


Not SHOWN 


Number of Average 
Flasks Producing N. Price 
Year Produced Mines Value per flask 
303 3 38,530 127.16 
25* 1 1,152 46.07 
Totals . 49,027 $4,450,147 


* Estimated. 


when a S-hearth Herreshoff was in- 
stalled. In 1939 a Gould furnace was 
added and production was increased. 
The ore deposit has been described by 
both Schuette” and Wells and Waters.* 
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There are two active levels at the 
present time—the No. 11 adit, (the 
main haulage level) and No. 1 about 
150 ft. above. Most of the stoping is 
being done from No. 1 adit from 
which broken ore is passed through 
chutes to No. 11 where it is drawn into 
2-ton, side-dump cars and hauled to 
the plant in trains of six cars, by a 
storage battery locomotive. Develop- 
ment is being kept well ahead of min- 
ing, and a very material tonnage is 
now indicated, both between No. 11 
and No. 1 and above No. 1. A winze 
is being sunk in ore from No. 11 and 
is down about 100 ft. In addition, 
some surface prospecting is being done 
with a bulldozer. 

Present mining rate is about 125 
tons a day, and quicksilver production 
varies between 400 and 500 flasks a 
month. Grading for a second Gould 
furnace has been completed and this 
additional equipment will be installed 
in the near future. 

Horse Heaven Mines, Inc.—The sec- 
ond largest producer in the state is 
the Horse Heaven mine, operated as 
a subsidiary of the Sun Oil Company. 
The property is in Jefferson County, 


Map of Oregon showing principal quicksilver producing localities. 


Producers are num- 


bered as follows: 1. Oregon Quicksilver; 2. Black Butte; 3. Bonanza; 4. Buena Vista; 5. War 
Eagle; 6. Horse Heaven; 7. Mother Lode (Ochoco district); 8. Maury Mountain; 9. Bear 
Creek (Platner); 10. Bretz—Opalite 
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2 Op. cit. 

3 Quicksilver deposits of Southwestern Ore- 
gon, by Francis G. Wells and Aaron C. Waters, 
U. S. Geological Survey Bulletin 850, 1934. 
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in central Oregon, and is about 44 
miles, by road, east of Madras. The 
present operators acquired the property 
in 1936, primarily to obtain mercury 
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1882-1939 


AVERAGE MARKET PRICE PER FLASK HE 
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for mercury boilers at the parent com- 


J 


pany’s refinery. 


4 


50 


Rocks of the locality are volcanics, 


4 
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characteristic of the Clarno formation 


(Eocene). The important structural 
feature is the Horse Heaven fault, 
which has a NW-SE strike and an 
average dip of around 40° SW, al- 
though both strike and dip have local 
aberrations. Ore bodies are closely re- 
lated to this fault, with ore deposition 
governed, for the most part, by the 
fault fracture system. 

Furnace plant includes a 6-hearth, 
10-ft. diameter Herreshoff, with cur- 
rent capacity about 50 tons per day. 
Present production is at the rate of 


1900 


1882-1939 


Thousands of flasks 
Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars 


OREGON QUICKSILVER PRODUCTION 


1910 
1920 
1930 
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about 175 flasks a month. Plant out- 


put is now limited by condenser ca- 


pacity which is being installed. A 


new type of iron condensing pipe, 


lined with a thin porcelain coating, | 


as well as stainless steel condenser eens ae: 


tubes, are being tested out in the plant. 


Indicative of the progressive spirit 
of the management is the successful 
use of magnetometer surveys in order 
to outline extensions of the fault sys- 


1880 
1890 
1900 F 


Furnace plant at the Bonanza mine, Oregon's largest mercury producer with an output of 
from 400 to 500 flasks per month. Herreshoff furnace is inside building and does not show 


tem, and the development of a sensi- 
tive and reliable apparatus using 
ultra-violet light for the detection of 
mercury in stack gases and calcines; 
electrical prospecting and diamond 
drilling are also used extensively. 

Black Butte Mine.—This property, 
operated by the Quicksilver Syndicate, 
was for several years the leading pro- 
ducer of the State. It is also notable 
for its consistent operation on low- 
grade ore, although production has de- 
clined in recent years. 

Black Butte is in southern Lane 


Gould furnace 
installed at the 
Bonanza mine 
in 1939. A 
duplicate of 
this furnace 
is to be added 
to the plant 
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1910 


1920 


County, 17 miles by road south of 
Cottage Grove, which is on U. S. 
Highway 99. The mine surface plant 
is on the north slope of this steep- 
sided butte, and underground opera- 
tions are through adits. The geology 
has been described by Wells and 
Waters.’ 


Ore is being mined at present above 
No. 11 adit in large open stopes. Pil- 
lars are left for wall support. The 
broken ore is drawn into mine cars 
on No. 11 and hauled by a horse to a 
bin near the portal. From this bin the 
ore is drawn into cars which are 
lowered on a gravity plane to a crush- 
ing plant at the level of the Dennis 
Creek tunnel, formerly used as a haul- 
age tunnel. The crushed ore is hauled 
to the furnace plant in trains by a 
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gasoline locomotive. Two Gould fur- 
naces are installed, but only one is 
being used at present. Production is 
at the rate of 80 tons a day of about 
314-pound ore. Development pros- 
pecting is being done in a drift east 
in the fracture zone on No. 11 level 
and in a crosscut tunnel from the sur- 
face near the portal of the Dennis 
Creek tunnel. 


Opalite Area 


The Bretz and Opalite mines are in 
Malheur County, 15 and 20 miles, re- 
spectively, west of the town of Mc- 
Dermitt, in the extreme southeastern 
part of the State, far removed from 
other known Oregon districts. Both 
the Bretz and Opalite deposits are de- 
scribed by Schuette® as in hot spring 
sinters of the Lahonton Lake beds. 

Bretz Mine.—In 1917, Wm. Bretz 
found low-grade cinnabar in hard opa- 
lite in Sec. 3, T. 41 S., R. 41 E. No 
work other than in this hard rock was 
done until 1931, when some good- 
grade ore was found in soft material. 
The Bradley Mining Company, then 
operating the Opalite mine, after an 
investigation took over the Bretz and 
treated the ore at the Opalite plant, 
11 miles away. The ore was mined 
with a power shovel and hauled in 
trucks. Up to 1936, when operations 
were suspended because of the sup- 
posed exhaustion of ore of profitable 
grade, the production given by Schu- 
ette® was 7,751 flasks from 33,058 tons 
of ore, or an average of 17.8 pounds 
per ton. 

During the past year, high-grade ore 
was again found by Wm. Bretz, and 
the Bradley Mining Company is again 
treating the Bretz ore, as well as some 
Opalite ore, at the Opalite plant. 

Opalite Mine-—The Opalite mine 
was discovered by Bretz and Murphy 
in 1921. Their prospecting indicated 
an orebody of large surface extent. 
F. W. Bradley became interested, and 
formed the Mercury Mining Syndicate 
to operate the property. The Mer- 
cury Mining Syndicate was later suc- 
ceeded in corporate structure by the 
Bradley Mining Company. A camp 
was built, and mining and treatment 
plants were installed. 

Ore was a porous opalite, for the 
most part, in the form of a large sur- 
face lens-shaped mass; however, some 
ore was found in adjacent lake-bed 
material. Ore was mined in mill holes 
dropped through raises over grizzlies 
to a haulage level from which cars 
transported it to the crushing plant 


5 Op. cit. 
6 Op. cit 
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TABLE II. QUICKSILVER PROPERTIES IN THE OCHOCO AREA, SHOWING PRODUCTION 
Durinea First HALF or 1940 
Production— 
First Half 
Name Owner Location 1940—flasks Remarks 
Mother Lode Champion Mining 32 mi. from Prine- 52 Under lease 
Co. ville via U. S. 28 from R. F. 
and Lookout Mt. C. Active 


Independent 


Devilsfood 
Johnson Creek 
Mine 


Number One 
Mine 


Blue Ridge 


Staley & Barney 
Mine 


Taylor Ranch 


Independent Quick- 
silver Company 


William Endicott 
Homestake Mine, 
Ine. 


Ray Whiting 
Lewis L. Mills 


Central Oregon 
Quicksilver Co. 


J. E. Staley 


R. Whiting 


20, 'T. 14 
R. 20 E. 


0.5 mi. north of Mother 
Lode 


31 mi. from Prine- 
ville on Johnson Cr. 
R. 20 E. 


0.3 mi. E. of Devils- 
food Mine, s. 15, T. 
14 S., R. 20 E. 


0.5 mi. E. Johnson Cr. 
Mine. Adjoins Blue 
Ridge Mine, s. 15, T. 
14 S., R. 20 E. 


Just East of Number 
One Mine 


20 mi. E. of Prineville 
on U. 8S. Highway 
28 


Just W. Ochoco Ran- 


60 


Inactive. Ex- 
tensive 
diamond 
drilling 
campaign 
in 1939 


Inactive 


Inactive 


Inactive at 
present 


Inactive at 
present 


Active 


Inactive 


Mine ger Sta., 0.3 mi. N. 
of U. 8. 28, s. 34, T. 
13 S., R. 19 B. 


Champion Mine Johnston Bros. 24 mi. from Prineville Inactive 
on U. S. 28 and 0.5 
mi. S. of highway; 
s. 3, T. 14 S., R. 19 
E. 
Maury Mtn. Eickenmeyer Bros. 4 mi. S.E. of Post in 30 Active 
Mine 20, 27 R. 
19 E. 
Towner Mine Frank C. Towner Adjoins Maury Mtn. 36 Active 
Mine 
Whiting Mine Ray Whiting Just E. of Ochoco 25 Active 
Ranger Sta. on U. 
S. 28 
Oronaga Mine Oronaga Mining Co. On Bear Creek in ex- 6 Inactive 
—R. E. Combs treme southern part 


Gen. Mgr. 


of district. Reached 


via State Highway 


Platner Mine Joe Werner 


0.9 mi. West of State 16 
Highway 27; 32 mi. 


Active. Work 
started re- 


from Prineville and cently 
West of Bear Creek 
O’Brien & Mis- William O’Brien On Bear Creek near 3 Active 
ner Mine Norman Misner Bridge Creek. 


Reached via 


High- 


way 27 


Byram & Oscar 
Mine 


Byram-Oscar Co. 


About 17 mi. E. of 
Prineville on U. S. 
28 


160 Inactive at 


present 


by mule haulage. Furnacing was in a 
4- by 70-ft. rotary furnace. Up to 
the end of 1937, Schuette® reported 
that 152,400 tons of Opalite ore had 
been treated, which yielded 11,300 
flasks, or an average of 5.6 pounds per 
ton. 


During 1938, the Opalite operated 
only part of the time. In December, 
the furnace building was destroyed by 


fire. Late in 1939, because of the 
appreciation in the market price of 
quicksilver, preparations were made to 
resume operations, and the property 
will have a material production in 
1940. 


Ochoco Area 


The so-called Ochoco district lies 
east of Prineville in Crook County, 
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central Oregon. Much of the area is 
in the Ochoco Mountains and is 
reached by U. S. Highway 28. The 
geology of the region has been de- 
scribed by Wilkinson.’ Production in 
this region has been relatively small, 
but there is considerable activity, and 


there are good possibilities that a few 
properties will develop into fair 
producers. 

A list of Ochoco properties with 
amount of production for the first six 
months of 1940, is given in Table II. 

There are a few other prospects in 
this general region which have been 
active during 1940, but their combined 
production would be under 10 flasks. 
At the Axhandle mine, about 5 miles 
east of Ashwood in Jefferson County, 
a rotary furnace has been installed, 
and it is reported that the property 
will have production this year. 


7 Geologic map of the Round Mountain 
Quadrangle, by W. D. Wilkinson, State De- 
partment of Geology and Mineral Industries, 
1939, 
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Tiller Area 


This locality is in southern Douglas 
County, western Oregon, in the gen- 
eral drainage area of the South Ump- 
qua River and Cow Creek. Surface 
prospecting is difficult because of heavy 


timber and mountainous topography. 
Several cinnabar deposits in this area 
have produced in the past, but for 
the most part are inactive at present. 
Those properties with most develop- 
ment work are as follows: Buena Vista, 
Maud S., Pollanz, Nivinson, Red 
Cloud, and Bonita. The Buena Vista 
and Red Cloud have rotary furnace 
plants. Cnly the Red Cloud is active. 


Meadows Area 


This locality is 8 to 14 miles north 
of Gold Hill, in Jackson County, in 
Evans Creek drainage. There are sev- 
eral cinnabar prospects, but the two 
best known properties are the War 
Eagle and the Chisholm. 

War Eagle Mine.—This operation is 
in Secs. 8, 16 and 17, T. 34.S.,R.2 W., 
about 8 miles from the town of Beagle. 
The property has had a variegated his- 
tory, due in part to the occurrence of 
arsenic in marcasite, accessory mineral 
in the deposit. At one place on the 

(Continued on page 64) 


Upper left. View of sinter dump look- 
ing west from Black Butte 


Center. Crusher house and condens- 
ers at Buena Vista mine 


Lower left. Scott furnace building at 
the Maud S mine 
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Recent Developments at the 


HE Mayflower Unit of the New 

Park Mining Co. is located in the 
Snake Creek and Blue Ledge Mining 
Districts, more commonly called the 
“East Park City District,” situated 40 
miles southeast of Salt Lake City in 
Wasatch County, Utah. The nearest 
shipping point is Keetley, Utah, the 
terminus of a branch of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Recent operations at 
the mine have aroused widespread in- 
terest because a large orebody has been 
encountered which occurs in quartz 
diorite porphyry, whereas the majority 
of the ore deposits in the Park City 
District are found in sedimentary 
rocks. 

The Mayflower, Park Galena and 
Star of Utah Tunnels are the main 
working adits on the property. At the 
present time the production of the 
New Park Mining Co. comes from the 
orebody on the Mayflower Tunnel 
level. A right of way through the 
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NEW PARK MINING CO. 


The Mayflower, Park Galena and Star of Utah Tunnels are the main working adits on the property 


@ Development Work in Driving Mayflower Tunnel 
Rewarded With Orebody Discovery—Lies in Por- 
phyry While Majority in District in Sediments 


By CLARK L. WILSON 
Resident Engineer and Geologist 
New Park Mining Co. 


Star of Utah Tunnel is leased to the 
United States Smelting Refining and 
Mining Co. and the Park City Utah 
Mining Co. Both of these companies 
are working in the sedimentary rocks 
and have prospected and mined some 
mineralized beddings. 


History 


The New Park Mining Co., a Ne- 
vada corporation, was organized in 
May, 1932. The principal business 


office is located at Keetley, Utah. The 
company is a consolidation of the Star 
of Utah Mining Co., Mayflower Mines 
Corporation and the Park Galena Min- 
ing Co. The Park Galena Mining Co. 
was organized in 1926 and operated 
the old Glenco Mine. The workings 
of the Park Galena mine now consist 
of nine levels connected by two main 
shafts and several winzes. The vein 
has been prospected by approximately 
9,000 ft. of drifting and cross-cutting. 
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The Mayflower Mines Corporation was 
organized in 1929 and drove the first 
3,300 ft. of the Mayflower Tunnel. 
Since the organization of the New 
Park Mining Co. 5,800 ft. of drifting, 
cross-cutting and raising has been done 
from this tunnel, and the Park Galena 
fissure was intersected on December 
15, 1939. 


General Description of Mayflower 


The portal of the Mayflower Tunnel 
is situated in Big Dutch Pete Hollow 
at an elevation of 6,444 ft. and is 134 
miles south of Keetley. The tunnel 
was driven 6,620 ft. in the general di- 
rection S. 73° W. until the Park Ga- 
lena fissure was intersected. The fis- 
sure has been developed on the tunnel 
level for 900 ft. and has been pros- 
pected vertically with nine raises 
spaced an average of 90 ft. horizon- 
tally. The back of the highest of these 
is now 200 ft. above the Mayflower 
Tunnel, which is the 800 level with 
respect to the Park Galena workings. 
Three other raises have reached the 700 
level. 

The mine plant, located at the tun- 
nel portal, consists of a steel com- 
pressor building, blacksmith shop, 
motor battery room, saw shed, ware- 
house, change room, ore bin and two 
residences. The powder magazine is 


located several hundred feet from the 
mine plant. 

The ore is trucked from the com- 
pany ore bin to the loading tipple at 
Keetley. It is now proposed to extend 
the railroad from Keetley to the tunnel 
portal and is being considered by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

A large part of the Mayflower Tun- 
nel was timbered as it was driven be- 
cause of heavy and blocky ground. It 
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has been necessary to replace much of 
this old timber, and the track has been 
realigned, using both wood and metal 
ties. The radius on several curves has 
been lengthened and the air line placed 
nearer the walls to give better track 
clearance. 


The mine operates six days a week 
with three 7-hour shifts per day, al- 
lowing one hour between shifts to 
ventilate the workings. 


The miners belong to the Park City 
Mine and Mill Workers Local 99 of 
the CIO and travel to work from their 
homes in Heber City and Park City. 
There is no boarding house at the mine. 
There has been no labor trouble, and 
operations continued during the state- 
wide mine strike in 1936. 

The total ore shipped from the May- 
flower level for the period January 1, 
1940, to August 1, 1940, was 21,572 
wet tons, having a settlement value of 
$12.94 per ton after deducting smelter, 
freight and assaying charges. The ma- 


jority of the producing mines in the 
Park City District have a lead-silver- 
zinc ore, but over 96 per cent of the 
metal values in the New Park ore are 
gold and silver. 

The New Park property consists of 
approximately 1,600 acres of patented 
and unpatented claims. The company 
also has a mineral lease from the State 
of Utah on 600 acres of ground south 
of the Mayflower Tunnel. 


Geology 


The general geology of the Park 
City District has been well discussed 
by J. M. Boutwell in U. S. Geological 
Survey Professional Paper 77 and also 
by B. S. Butler in Professional Paper 
111, but a brief description of the 
geology of the New Park property will 
be included here. 

The New Park mine is situated on 
the east flank of the Park City anticline 
located at the intersection of the Uinta 
Mountain uplift and the Wasatch 
Mountains. The trend of the anticline 
is slightly east of north, and the strike 
of the sedimentary rocks in the vicinity 
of the mine is generally northeast with 
a dip to the east. 


The sedimentary formations present 
in the area are the Pennsylvanian 
Weber quartzite, approximately 1,500 
ft. thick, and an older formation de- 
scribed as undifferentiated limestones 
which are in part within the Weber 
quartzite. The formation directly be- 


Above. Portal of the Mayflower Tunnel 

in 1932. The Mayflower Mines Corpora- 

tion drove the first 3,300 ft. of the tunnel 
after its organization in 1929 


Left. Mine plant at Mayflower Tunnel 

portal now consists of compressor build- 

ing, shops, warehouse, change room, ore 
bin and two residences 


low the Weber has locally been called 
the Wasatch limestone. Approximately 
325 ft. below the Weber-Wasatch con- 
tact is a shale bed 25 ft. thick that has 
acted as a dam to ascending mineral- 
izing solutions, and it is in this horizon 
that important bedded ore deposits 
have been mined by the Park City 
Uath Mining Co. working through the 
Star of Utah Tunnel. The greater 
part of the surface exposures in the 
area are quartz diorite porphyry. 
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The mine workings are enclosed in 
a structural block that is bounded on 
the north by the McHenry fault, on 
the south by the Cottonwood fault, to 
the east by andesite flows and to the 
west passes into the main anticline, but 
is affected by the quartz diorite in- 
trusions. 

Two major parallel northeast zones 
of fracturing traverse the Park City 
District. Each zone is composed of a 
series of fissures trending N. 60° to 
70° E. and dipping both to the north 
and south. There is a similar zone in 
the vicinity of the New Park mine con- 
sisting of eight fissures, some of which 
branch from a stronger fissure, but in 
general trend N. 60° to 80° E. and 
have steep dips to the north and south. 
The Park Galena fissure is in the south 
central portion of this zone and has 
an average strike of N. 77° E. and 
dips 78° N. The vein, as exposed in 
the western portion of the Park Ga- 
lena workings, is known to intersect 
the contact fissure which strikes N. 
40° E., dips 77° N.W. and on the 
upper levels is a true contact between 
the diorite and Weber quartzite; on 
the lower levels it is within the quartz 
diorite and is ore bearing. At the 
present time the heading in the May- 
flower Tunnel is within 100 ft. of the 
contact fissure and an orebody is ex- 
pected to be encountered at the inter- 
section of the two fissures. 

Both the Park Galena fissure and 
the orebody in it are in quartz diorite 
porphyry. Surface outcrops indicate 
that the fissure continues to the west 
into the sedimentary rocks and it is 
possible that important bedded ore de- 
posits may be found in the favorable 
horizons in the Wasatch limestone. 

The Pearl fissure, 400 ft. north of 
the Park Galena, strikes northeast, dips 
steeply to the north and the geological 
occurrence is similar to that of the 
Park Galena fissure. The fissure was 
intersected during the driving of the 
Mayflower Tunnel and will be pros- 
pected from this ievel. Some ore was 
extracted from the fissure near the sur- 
face. 


The Ore Minerals 


On the basis of physical character- 
istics the New Park ore is divided into 
two classes. The first 400 ft. of ore 
in the eastern end of the Mayflower 
is a fine, granular mixture of sulphides 
and quartz enclosed by soft, altered 
quartz diorite walls. The granular 
nature of the ore is at least partially 
due to movement in the vein following 
mineralization. 

The ore in the western end of the 
level occurs as a hard, compact, banded 
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vein of quartz and sulphides enclosed 
in hard, firm walls. The banded na- 
ture of the vein is evidence of several 
different periods of mineralization— 
namely, (1) quartz-pyrite mineraliza- 
tion that is commonly present on both 
hanging and footwall; (2) chalcopy- 
rite-quartz mineralization, and (3) a 
galena-sphalerite mineralization that 
is usually in the central portion of the 
vein. 

The ore minerals are pyrite, chal- 
copyrite, tetrahedrite, galena, sphaler- 
ite and hematite. Gangue minerals 
are quartz and occasionally some rho- 
donite. The hematite occurs with the 
pyrite and chalcopyrite, and the galena 
and sphalerite are generally separated 
from the other minerals. 

In the eastern part of the orebody 
there is a direct ratio between the 
values of gold, silver, copper, iron and 
sulphur, indicating that the gold-silver 
mineralization is associated with chal- 
copyrite, tetrahedrite and pyrite. The 
lead and zinc values are in direct ratio. 
In the western end of the orebody the 
ratio of gold, copper and iron are sim- 
ilar, but the gold value varies more 
with the lead and zinc values, which 
are proportional and are of a better 
grade than to the east. 


Operating Plan 


The mine operation and office man- 
agement is under the direct supervision 
of Mr. W. H. H. Cranmer, president 
and general manager of the company, 
who resides at the mine. Mr. F. M. 
Rivers is superintendent and has a staff 
including a foreman, three shift bosses 
and a yard boss. A total of 110 men 
are now employed at the mine. The 
company has its own engineering de- 
partment and also employs a consult- 
ing geologist and engineer. 


Mining Methods 


The ore from the Park Galena fis- 
sure on the Mayflower level has been 
extracted by an overhand stoping 
method. Two systems of mining are 
used. The first was initiated at the 
time mining was started on this level 
and consists of timbering the open 
stopes with stringer-stull sets. The 
stringers or caps, which are 8x8 in. 
Oregon fir, are spaced 5 ft. horizon- 
tally by 4x6 in. collar braces and the 
set is 7 ft. high. The caps vary in 
length from 5 to 15 ft., depending on 
the width of the stope, and are placed 
at right angles to the strike of the fis- 
sure. The posts are native round tim- 
ber set on approximately 5 ft. centers. 
Chutes are placed every other set on 
the tunnel level and all the ore can 


be drawn as it is broken, since the 
stope is well supported by the stringer 
sets. This method gives the miner a 
good footing to work from, and the 
waste areas in the vein can be blocked 
and held in place. 

Due to the loose, blocky nature of 
the vein walls in some portions of the 
mine, a timbered stope is necessary, but 
the other type of mining used, shrink- 
age stoping, has been found practical 
where the vein walls are strong and 
firm. In accordance with this system 
three compartment raises are driven on 
100-ft. centers, between levels paced 
100 ft. apart. Fifteen ft. vertically 
from the sill of the raise a drift is 
driven to connect both raises, leaving 
a 15-ft. pillar of ore to protect the 
main haulage level. In each 100-ft. 
section, five chutes are cut through the 
pillar on 18-ft. centers to provide a 
means of drawing the ore. The shrink- 
age stope mining is carried on above 
the pillar, and the raises are kept 10 
to 20 ft. ahead of the top of the stope. 

Several factors make this mining 
method applicable to portions of the 
mine. The ore is strong enough to 
stand while being mined, and the vein 
is not so wide that the back needs to 
be supported. No trouble is experi- 
enced in drawing the ore, as the vein 
is nearly vertical. Any large boulders 
are broken on the muck pile and waste 
is sorted on the grizzly in the outside 
ore bin. After a 100-ft. section has 
been mined and the ore drawn, a 2x12 
in. lagging floor will be placed over 
the ore pillar above the haulage level 
and the stope will be filled with waste. 
When the haulage level along the vein 
is abandoned, the ore pillars will be 
mined as the work retreats to the main 
haulage adit. 


Transportation 


Transportation facilities have been 
planned to adequately handle future 
increases in ore and waste tonnages. 
Two Mancha battery locomotives are 
now in use. The smaller one, a “Little 
Manch Trammer,” is used to pull the 
man train to and from work, to switch 
cars and make up trains in the mine. 
The “Titan A” motor hauls the loaded 
trains to the outside ore bin and re- 
turns with empties. The company 
now has 60 new and 37 reconditioned 
20 cu. ft. mine cars. Twenty-pound 
rail on 24-in. gauge is used throughout 
the mine. 


Ventilation 


The mine is ventilated by means of 
four 5-hp. Coppus blowers connected 
in series on a 24 gauge galvanized iron 
pipe, 11 in. in diameter and made in 
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sections 8 ft. long. The pipe has a 
crimped joint that is wrapped with 
flannel and painted to prevent air leak- 
age. The fans exhaust the used air and 
smoke fumes through the pipe, and 
the fresh air is drawn into the mine 
through the main tunnel. Compressed 
air jets have been successfully used to 
distribute the fresh air to the various 
working places. 

A 300-ft. raise is being driven from 
the Mayflower level to the 550 level 
in the Park Galena workings. This 
will provide adequate ventilation for 
all the mine workings except those to 
the west of the ventilation raise. 


Power Supply 


The mine is supplied with an 11,000 
volt primary power circuit by the 
Utah Power and Light Co. This is 
stepjed down to 440 volts for use at 
the mine plant. A 440-volt line is 
used in the mine for the fans, but is 
transformed to 220 volts for electric 
blasting. 


Machines 


The mine is well equipped with 
drilling machines, including drifters, 
stopers and sinkers. Timken rock bits 
are now being used to drive raises. 
The drill rods have an 18-in. change, 
and the gauge of the four bits neces- 
sary for a complete change varies from 
2% in. to a minimum of 13/4 in. 

Two Ingersoll Rand compressors are 
installed at the Mayflower Tunnel, the 
largest delivering 650 and the other 
450 cu. ft. of air per minute. 

A Sullivan Class HL1 mine car 
loader was used during the driving of 
the last portion of the Mayflower Tun- 
nel and is now used in drifts and cross- 
cuts on the main tunnel level. 


Prospecting 
The New Park Mining Co. has two 


other operations in progress on its 
property, aside from the work in the 
Mayflower Tunnel. Charles Moore, 
president of the Flagstaff Bonanza 
Mining Co., has a lease on 35 acres of 
ground located at the western end of 
the property. Some of the first pro- 
duction in the Park City District was 
from the Flagstaff vein which strikes 
N. 51° E. and dips 75° N.W. The 
surface exposure of this vein is char- 
acterized by a manganese-iron stained 
quartz breccia, and the vein is being 
prospected by a shaft and several hun- 
dred feet of drifts. 


The Gold Queen is another property 
that has recently been opened up. It 
is located south of the Flagstaff and 
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A New Park prospect—the portal of the Gold Queen mine 


three miles west of the Mayflower 
Tunnel. The Gold Queen or Superior 
fissure strikes N. 65° W. and dips 80° 
S. and is exposed in a surface cut above 
the Gold Queen Tunnel. The limonite- 
copper stained gossan is 15 ft. wide 
and contains 0.29 of an ounce of gold 
and an ounce of silver. The tunnel 
workings have reached the fissure, but 
additional work is necessary to deter- 
mine the width and extent at this 


level. The Wildflower fissure and the 
Cottonwood fault fissure, both parallel 
to and north of the Superior fissure, 
will be prospected by the Gold Queen 
Tunnel. 

The work that has been done by the 
New Park Mining Co. proves that the 
mine now has a splendid orebody and 
that there are a number of good pros- 
pects that warrant investigation and 
development. 


Stoker Sales Register Sharp 
Increase 


The Bureau of Census of the De- 
partment of Commerce reports that 
factory sales of mechanical stokers in 
July, 1940, amounted to 16,834 as com- 
pared with 9,986 for June, 1940, and 
with 9,614 for July, 1939. For the 
first seven months of 1940 sales to- 
talled 54,230 as compared with 36,604 
units sold in the same period in 1939. 


Illinois to Hold Mineral Industries 
Conference 


The Illinois Geological Survey of 
the State Department of Registration 
and Education, the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois, and the Illinois Mineral In- 
dustries Committee will hold a min- 
eral industries conference and will 
dedicate the new Natural Resources 
Building, at the University of Illinois 
in Urbana-Champaign, on Thursday 
and Friday, November 14 and 15. 

Completion of the Natural Resources 
Building, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, promises to begin 
a new chapter in the development of 
the State. This fine, large structure, 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
facilities for research, with complete 
offices and laboratories, will make it 
possible to pursue research investiga- 
tions of the natural resources of IIli- 


nois that, although planned, until now 
have had to be postponed for want of 
adequate facilities. 

The Mineral Industries Conference 
will begin with an open-house gather- 
ing on Thursday morning that will 
afford a splendid opportunity for com- 
plete inspection of the new offices and 
laboratories of the Geological Survey. 
At noon there will be an all-mineral- 
industries luncheon followed in the 
afternoon by concurrent separate ses- 
sions on coal, oil and gas, clay and 
clay products, rock and rock products, 
and a symposium on the geology of 
the Devonian System conducted joint- 
ly with the Department of Geology of 
the University of Illinois. 

Thursday evening will be given over 
to a general mineral industries ban- 
quet. 

The dedication ceremonies of the 
Natural Resources Building will take 
place on Friday afternoon under the 
auspices of the Board of Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation and the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees. Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, noted scientist, lecturer, and 
educator, and president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, will give the ded- 
ication address. 


The Southern Wyoming Coal Oper- 
ators Association meeting at Salt Lake 
City elected the following officers for 
a one-year term: President, T. J. 
O’Brien; vice president, W. J. Thomp- 
son; treasurer, L. W. Mitchell. 
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MODERN COAL PREPARATION 
PINCKNEYVILLE 


General view of preparation plant of the Pyramid Coal Corporation at Pinckneyville, Ill., showing at left, Link-Belt Rotary Dump, with 


railroad cars in readiness for dumping. 


to a depth of approximately 50 ft. below the surface. 


Immediately under this rotary dump is a 500-ton concrete hopper, lined with steel, extending 
Gravity sludge disposal trough is shown at right, leading from cone to spoil 


banks. To the right of rotary dump is a narrow gauge locomotive, with a trip of empties from which the coal has just been dumped into 
the 500-ton hopper; and leading from the hopper is the belt conveyor runway to the main plant 


HE Pyramid Coal Corporation at 

Pinckneyville, Ill., installed an ultra- 
modern preparation plant, which was 
put in operation in the fall of 1939. 
This plant was put in for the purpose 
of preparing the entire product of 
two of their mines in that community, 
as well as other coal which they might 
purchase and prepare when conditions 
justified. It was also to be used for 
the purpose of servicing coal for other 
operators on a fee basis, where market 
conditions might call for a preparation 
they were not equipped to supply. 


Dual Dumping System 


To the end that coal could be han- 
dled direct from the pit to the plant, 
or from railroad cars, a 500-ton re- 
inforced concrete hopper was installed, 
lined with steel. A dual dumping ar- 
rangement consists of (1) a narrow 
gauge track running along one side of 
the dumping hopper over which coal 
is hauled from the pit in narrow gauge 
side-dump cars and dumped directly 
into the hopper, and (2) a Link-belt 
Rotary Dump over the other side of 
the hopper, where railroad cars may 
be dumped at a rate that will furnish 
the preparation plant with its capacity 
tonnage when the pit is idle. When 
the pit is working, sufficient railroad 
cars may be dumped to maintain plant 
capacity and a steady or pre-deter- 
mined flow of coal at all times. 

At the bottom of this hopper is a 
variable speed feeder delivering the 
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@ Ultra Modern Plant of Pyramid Coal Corporation 
Completes Successful First Year of Operation, Fea- 
turing Dual Dumping System, Wash Boxes, and Two 
Independent Water Circulating Systems. 


By B. H. SCHULL 


Vice President in Charge of Operations 
Binkley Coal Company 


coal into a large adjustable double-roll 
breaker, the adjustment ranging from 
7 in. to 18 in. After passage through 
this breaker, the coal is deposited by 
feeder onto a conveyor belt for travel 
to the preparation plant. The vari- 
able speed feeder above referred to has 
a remote control and remote indicator, 
which give the operator of the prepa- 
ration plant a positive control of the 
input rate to the preparation plant, in- 
stantly variable over a wide range of 
tonnages, enabling him to adjust the 
feed rate to meet varying conditions 
that might be brought about by varia- 
tions in the raw product, or particu- 
larly exacting demands for finished 
product. All units of the plant appear 
to be able to receive the sudden and 
wide variations in the feed range, in- 
cluding considerable overload, without 
noticeable change in preparation 
efficiency. 


Three Main Functions of Initial 
Screening 


The coal, when delivered to the 
preparation plant by conveyor belt, is 
first discharged onto a dry coal shaker 
screen, which has three major func- 
tions as follows: 


(1) To separate all of the raw 
screenings from the balance of the 
coal, and deliver all or any portion 
of them into railroad cars without 
washing, to a wash box for wash- 
ing screenings, or to a conveyor 
where they may be delivered raw to 
the mixing conveyor for re-assem- 
bling with the larger grades which 
have been washed. This latter 
process would give a mine-run coal, 
except for washing instead of hand 
picking the larger sizes. 

(2) To carry lump over the top 
deck for loading as lump when 
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desired. After the lump passes 
over the top deck of this shaker, it 
is discharged to shaking picking 
tables where it is hand picked, the 
foreign matter being thrown to dis- 
charge chutes for delivery to refuse 
belt traveling to a refuse bin. Coal 
with laminated impurities is picked 
from this table and thrown into 
other chutes leading to the lump 
middlings crusher located immedi- 
ately under the table, where mid- 
dlings are broken down in size and 
returned to main belt conveyor 
from hopper to plant, and re-cir- 
culated. The cleaned lump is de- 
livered from the end of the picking 
table by a lowering conveyor onto 
a boom, thence to cars. When 
lump coal is not desired, the 
breaker in hopper is set at 7 in., 
and any oversize coal not going to 
the egg, is diverted by door to the 
lump middlings crusher and broken 
down for re-circulation. 

(3) The third purpose of this 
dry coal shaker is to divide or sep- 
arate the coal for delivery into three 
Norton Automatic wash boxes. 
The first box is for washing 11/-in. 
minus; the second for 4-in. by 
1'4-in. and the third for 7-in. by 
4-in. coal. 


Operation of Wash Boxes 


Each wash box may be adjusted for 
washing to any ash content desired. 
They have reject or refuse elevators 
on both the primary and secondary 


ends. Strictly foreign substances of 
heavier specific gravity than coal are 
removed at the primary end, and the 
secondary end removes sufficient lami- 
nated pieces to give the desired ash 
content. Both primary and secondary 
ends of the 1'4-in. wash box deliver 
the rejects to a belt conveyor travel- 
ing to refuse bin. 

The coal passes out of the box into 
a laundry, where it travels with the 
overflow water to a fine coal classifier 
and is screened to 1'%4-in. by %-in., 
by ¥%-in., and %-in. by 0-in. 
coal. First size mentioned may be de- 
livered to bottom run of mixing con- 
veyor for conversion into stoker coal; 
the first two sizes above mentioned 
may be delivered to mixing conveyor, 


or on boom for direct loading to cars. 
The ¥%-in. by 0-in. coal passes com- 
pletely through this fine coal classi- 
fier into another laundry, which de- 
livers it to de-watering screens where 
the water and ¥% mm. minus is re- 
moved, and the %-in. by 12-mm. 
coal passing over the de-watering 
screens feeds into a drag conveyor, 
which will deliver all or any percent- 
age of this coal to the mixing con- 
veyor, and the balance to cars. 

The water and the 14 mm. minus, 
after going through the de-watering 
screens, passes by gravity to a steel 
sump located on the ground floor, 
whence it is elevated by pump to a 
settling cone, slightly higher than the 
preparation plant. This cone is pro- 


View from the empty side of plant, showing gravity sludge disposal trough at right, lead- 
ing from cone to spoil banks 


Interior view, showing all of the nut, and a portion of the egg Norton Automatic Wash 


Boxes. 


At the right may be seen the secondary conveyor to nut wash box, refuse from 
which is crushed and recirculated for salvage of coal. 


Water has been drained from 


boxes to show the coal in its actual travel through the box prior to its passage with water 
to laundry at right, thence to coarse coal classifier 
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vided with a flume around the top 
edge. The sludge settles to the bottom 
of the cone, which is sufficiently high 
for gravity disposal by trough, with- 
out pumping. The partly clarified 
water passing over the flume is re- 
used, and returns by gravity to the 
fine coal wash box, completing this 
water circuit. This settling process 
provides the higher degree of clarifica- 
tion, necessary for the fine coal wash- 
ing, than would be the case with a 
straight re-circulation without allow- 
ing time for settling. 


Rejects from coal going to the nut 
and egg wash boxes are removed in 
the primary end and delivered to a 
refuse belt, intersecting with the refuse 
belt from the fine coal box. Rejects 
from the secondary end of these two 
boxes are discharged onto a belt that 
conveys them to a middlings crusher, 
breaking the material down to 114-in. 
in size. From this point the middlings 
are conveyed to the main conveyor belt 
traveling from hopper to preparation 
plant, and are again re-circulated as 
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in the case with the pickings from the 
lump table. 


Sizing Operation 


After passing through these two 
wash boxes the coal is delivered by 
laundry onto a coarse coal classifier 
for sizing, and any sized grade may 
be discharged either (1) to the mixing 
conveyor or the boom, as desired; or 
(2) to bottom run of mixing con- 
veyor for conversion into stoker coal. 
There is a laundry under the coarse 
coal classifier and 11/4-in. screen plates 
on the bottom deck of the shaker, 
where any degredation and minus 
1'4-in. coal is removed and gravitated 
to a drag type settling tank, through 
which travels a very slowly moving 
drag conveyor. The product is re- 
turned to the head of the fine coal 
classifier for final sizing and de-water- 
ing. The water from the coarse coal 
wash boxes and classifying screen is 
returned from a sump within the drag 
tank to the coarse coal washers, 
equipped with hydraulic relief valves 
for regulation of operating pressure. 

There are two complete and inde- 
pendent water circulating systems. By 
means of these the total volume of 
water passing over the de-watering 
screens is greatly reduced, and a more 


View showing load side of plant. 


favorable coal and water ratio is pro- 
vided than would exist if the wash 
water of the entire plant had to pass 
over the de-watering screens. If the 
entire volume of water were to pass 
over de-watering screens, it would re- 
quire double the de-watering screens 
now in use. The splitting of this 
water system makes it possible to 
locate the sump pump for the coarse 
coal washers above the track clearance, 
materially reducing the head. Savings 
in power consumption are thus 
effected. 


The top run of the mixing conveyor 
is used in the mixing and blending of 
the sizes, as may be desired. The bot- 
tom run is arranged so that any of 
the sizes over 34-in. may be turned 
into it and carried to a primary stoker 
coal crusher which delivers onto a 
vibrating screen. Coal passing over 
this vibrating screen goes through a 
secondary stoker coal crusher, after 
which it intersects with the coal hav- 
ing passed through the vibrator, and 
is conveyed by bucket elevator to an- 
other and larger vibrating screen 
located at the head of the fine coal 
classifying screens. This vibrator is 
a three-deck screen, and any or all of 
the grades from here may be delivered 
by chute directly to the respective 


loading booms, to the mixing con- 
veyor, or to the fine coal classifier as 
desired. 

At the discharge of all chutes from 
the classifiers are degredation screens 
which discharge into a degredation 
collecting conveyor, returning the 
degredation to the secondary stoker 
crusher for re-sizing. There is also 
installed at all discharge chutes from 
classifiers, as well as at all by-passing- 
chute discharges, automatic coal spray- 
ing equipment for oil treatment of the 
coal. A vibrating calcium chloride 
feeder is used over the mixing con- 
veyor. This feeder may be set to au- 
tomatically feed any number of 
pounds of calcium per ton of coal that 
may be desired. 


Size Consist Closely Regulated 


Chemists are constantly at work 
checking ash content of the loading to 
detect and correct irregularities if and 
when they develop. Although ash is 
one of the main considerations, recent 
experience also shows coal consist to 
be equally important, and a system has 
also been set up to check, control and 
record the consist, in order that a 
reasonable degree of uniformity may 
be maintained at all times. This work 
is also handled by our chemists. 


There are seven loading tracks, six of which are equipped with loading booms 


U.S. Manganese Supply Adequate 


Supplies of manganese on hand or 
readily available to the United States 
are now estimated as adequate for 
more than two years’ requirements 
and tin stocks are estimated as equiva- 
lent to more than one year’s supply, 
according to an announcement by E. 
R. Stettinius, Jr., in charge of the 
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Industrial materials Division of the 
National Defense Advisory. Commis- 
sion. In both cases these estimates, 
which naturally take into account un- 
usually heavy demands which will re- 
sult from the national defense pro- 
gram, include stocks currently held 
by industry and the amounts already 
received or afloat to the United States 


under the government stock pile pro- 
gram. In the case of manganese the 
quantity available from near-by Cuba 
has been taken into account as well 
as an anticipated increase in domestic 
production and the substitution of low- 
grade domestic ores for high-grade 
imported ores in certain industrial 
uses. 
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Convention visitors gathered in the 
Broadmoor Hotel to receive cordial wel- 
come to Colorado at the opening 
luncheon 


COLORADO SPRINGS MEETING 
an Outstanding Success 


DVANCE predictions of a “smash 
hit” at the Seventh Annual 
Metal Mining Convention and Exposi- 
tion of the Western Division staged in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., September 16- 
19, were more than fulfilled as nearly 
2,000 mining men, manufacturers and 
ladies took over the city for a week of 
business and pleasure. Meeting at @ 
time when world conditions were at a 
crucial stage, the convention offered 
striking evidence of the importance 
mining men now attach to these an- 
nual gatherings where the industry’s 
problems are thoroughly discussed and 
analyzed, equipment exhibits studied, 
and acquaintances renewed under ideal 
conditions. The warm hospitality of 
Colorado Springs was praised by dele- 
gates, manufacturers and _ visitors 
alike, who termed the meeting one of 
the most highly successful ever held. 
This year’s program, arranged un- 
der the direction of a committee 
headed by J. C. Kinnear, general man- 
ager, Nevada Mines, Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Corporation, was of ex- 
ceedingly high calibre, assembling an 
array of unusual talent for the nine 
sessions comprising the four-day pro- 
gram. 
Sharing the spotlight with the con- 
vention sessions was the complete ex- 
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* Delegates to 7th Annual Metal Mining Convention and 
Exposition Voice High Praise of Program, Exhibits, and 


Entertainment 


position of mine and mill equipment 
and supplies assembled in the exhibit 
hall of the Broadmoor Hotel, where 
the acclaim of both operators and 
manufacturers attested to the success 
of the display. Although the total 
registration of 1,745 was slightly be- 
low that of last year, exhibitors agreed 
that they had never before contacted 
a more representative and widespread 
group of practical mining men, nor 
one which took better advantage of the 
opportunity to inspect the displays and 
talk over equipment problems. Oper- 
ating men came from all of the west- 
ern mining states, from the Tri-State 
area, the Lake Superior region, and 
many eastern points. 

Convention delegates, on leaving 
Colorado Springs, were enthusiastic 
over the entire convention arrange- 
ments, and most appreciative of the 
work of local committees in providing 
them with a sparkling entertainment 
calendar. All those contributing to the 
success of the undertaking are to be 


highly commended and warmly 
thanked for their efforts. Special rec- 
ognition is due to Merrill E. Shoup, 
chairman of the Western Division, 
who gave generously of his time and 
efforts to the general arrangements 
and the work of the local and state 
finance committees; to Howard I. 
Young, President of the American 
Mining Congress; Russell D. Law, 
chairman of the entertainment and 
general committees; Mrs. A. C. Ma- 
gruder, chairman of the ladies’ execu- 
tive entertainment committee; Mrs. 
A. E. Carlton, chairman of the ladies’ 
committee; George H. Rupp, chairman 
of the trips committee; William I. 
Howbert, chairman of the reception 
committee; George Keener, chairman 
of the housing committee; Ernest Now- 
els, chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee; J. A. Knight, chairman of the 
transportation committee; and to Rob- 
ert S. Palmer, secretary of the Colo- 
rado Mining Association. Sharing 
honors with this group are the hun- 
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dreds of committee members who 
worked untiringly prior to the conven- 
tion and throughout the week to as- 
sure its success. 


THE PROGRAM 


Convention sessions were opened at 
10:15 Monday morning, September 16, 
by Julian D. Conover, Secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, who cited 
the critical world 
conditions exist- 
ing today and de- 
clared that “The 
metals that we 
produce are basic 
—they are abso- 
lutely essential— 
not only for the 
production of ar- 
maments but for 
every one of the 
thousands of 
manufacturing 
plants and proc- 
esses which must 
be called upon in 
our defense pro- 
gram. 

“Consequently, 
this year of all 
years,” he said, 
“it is extremely 
important that the men of the mining 
industry—the men who have the re- 
sponsibility for producing these met- 
als—should come together to consider 
how, as patriotic American citizens, 
we can best serve this country of ours 
in its present crisis. We must con- 
sider what the demands for our prod- 
ucts are likely to be, and how we can 
meet them most efficiently; and in 
doing so must bear in mind that if the 
mining industry is to do its part in 
this emergency, it must not be sub- 
jected to an interminable number of 
burdensome and unnecessary laws and 
discriminatory taxes. Our legislative 
representatives and the public must 
realize that an industry which has the 
speculative hazards of mining must 
be given a reasonable opportunity to 
exercise the spirit of initiative and en- 
terprise that has characterized it in 
the past—that same spirit that built 
the West and that we need today more 
than ever before.” 

Mr. Conover praised the cooperation 
of the manufacturers of mining equip- 
ment in the industry’s efforts to meet 
production problems. 


There were nine convention sessions, 
each presided over by mining men of 
experience in the subjects discussed. 
George H. Rupp, manager, Mining 
Department, Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation, presided over Monday 
morning’s session on “Health and 
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Safety.” Howard I. Young, president 
of the American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company, chairmanned the 
Monday afternoon session on “Min- 
erals in the Present Emergency.” 
Tuesday’s chairmen included, at the 
morning session on general subjects, 
P. G. Beckett, vice president, Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation; at the afternoon 
session on “Geology and Mining,” Rus- 
sell B. Paul, resi- 
dent mining engi- 
neer, The New 
Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, and at the 
other afternoon 
session on “Mill- 
ing, Placer and 
Gold Recovery,” 
Ross D. Leisk, 
general manager, 
Sunshine Mining 
Company. On 
Wednesday the 
chairman of the 
morning session 
on “Taxation” 
was Donald A. 
Callahan, well- 
known Idaho 
mining man, and 
the afternoon ses- 
sion on “Wage- 
Hour—Mining Loans—Carlton Tun- 
nel” was presided over by J. J. 
Carrigan, general manager, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. Thursday’s 
chairmen were 
Stanly A. Eas- 
ton, president, 
Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan 
Mining and 
Concentrating 
Company, and 
H. E. Treich- 
ler, general 
manager, 
Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Com- 
pany, who pre- 
sided over ses- 
sions devoted, 
respectively, 
to “Labor Problems,” and “Prospects 
for the Metals.” 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 

The Monday morning convention 
session was given over to questions of 
health and safety. Andrew Fletcher, 
vice president and treasurer of St. 
Joseph Lead Company, speaking on 
“Sick Absenteeism,” stated that losses 
because of sick absenteeism are a big 
factor in the mining industry. 

He estimated that the annual dollar 
loss to the lead and zine mining in- 
dustries due to sick absenteeism ap- 
proximates more than $1,250,000 in 


Geo. H. Rupp, Chair- 
man of the Session on 
Health and Safety 


lost wages and $3,000,000 in lost pro- 
duction. He pointed out that his com- 
pany had made a study of sick ab- 
senteeism and that they had found 
that “reduction of lost time from ill- 
ness presents many more problems 
than reduction of lost time from acci- 
dents, as in addition to working con- 
ditions and employe attitude, sick ab- 
senteeism is affected by the employe’s 
home life, his housing, his food, his 
ability to get prompt and efficient med- 
ical service, and above all, the general 
sanitary conditions in the locality in 
which he lives.” 

Mr. Fletcher emphasized, however, 
that his com- 
pany does not 
have facts 
upon which to 
base _ conclu- 
sions as to 
why so much 
more time is 
lost because of 
sickness than 
due to acci- 
dents, and 
that inquiries 
made of other 
mining com- 
panies did not secure adequate infor- 
mation thereon. He suggested that in 
order to obtain data necessary to the 
taking of constructive and corrective 
steps the industry adopt the follow- 
ing procedure: 


Andrew Fletcher 


“1. Each mining company, who is inter- 
ested in lessening losses due to sickness, 
should place the responsibility with some 
department or individual to collect in- 
formation on absenteeism. 

“In this connection the forms for listing 
information recently issued by the Air 
Hygiene Foundation are entirely suitable 


“and are based with the thought of aiding 


the U. S. Public Health Service in their 
study of conditions throughout the United 
States, 

“If merely this so-called ‘reporting’ step 
is taken, I am sure that immediate and 
sizeable benefits will be obtained and 
the lessening of shifts lost, provided the 
initial approach is tactfully made, and 
employes do not feel that the company is 
encroaching on their personal liberties and 
family life—it must be expected that un- 
til the sincerity of the company’s inves- 
tigation is appreciated and until employes 
thoroughly understand why the study is 
being made, certain individuals will report 
an afternoon spent at a ball game as a 
day in bed with a cold, or even use the 
old schoolboy excuse of attendance at a 
grandmother’s funeral. 

“2. When the information has been col- 
lected over a period sufficiently long to 
eliminate exceptional conditions, then the 
comparative data should be carefully 
studied. I am assured by the Air Hygiene 
Foundation that they would welcome the 
opportunity to examine any records sub- 
mitted by a mining company. The infor- 
mation would be considered as confiden- 
tial, if desired, and only the total figures 
would be included in their studv of sick 


absenteeism throughout the United 
States. 

“The mining industry has quickly and 
economically handled problems of pro- 


duction, sales and financing, and there is 
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no doubt but that we can obtain similarly 
satisfactory results’ in improved em- 
ploye health provided we have ‘facts’ to 
work on. With 12 times as many shifts 
lost through absenteeism as in accidents, 
the opportunity is very great to obtain 
large dollar earnings—I use the word 
‘earnings’ as the old saying is still true, 
‘a dollar saved is a dollar earned’.” 

Stanly A. Easton, president, 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining and 
Concentrating Company, in describing 
what his company had done to cut 
down sick absenteeism, outlined the 
use of the ultra-violet ray solarium. 

He said that his company had built 
such a solarium to provide sunshine 
treatments especially for the under- 
ground men at the company’s opera- 
tions since some of them do not see 
the sunlight for months at a time. 
The solarium consists of a cabinet in 
which is installed an escalator that 
can be operated at various speeds, but 
is generally set so that about a min- 
ute is consumed in traveling through 
the cabinet. The electric equipment 
necessary for its operation consists 
of six 110-volt quartz mercury vapor 
lamps, arranged to give uniform radi- 
ation. 

“This solarium,” said Mr. Easton, 
“is an annex to the change house at 
the mine. It is connected by two 
doors. The underground men take off 
their digging clothes, take a shower, 
and ride through the solarium, when 
their shift comes off. There might 
be five or six at a time in the cabinet. 

“As one rides through, another 
takes his place, so there is no delay. 
It only takes a few minutes additional 
time. 

“Every morning the solarium is 
closed off from the change house, the 
matron is placed in charge and the 
families, the women and girls and the 
people of the community—and the 
public school students—are given ac- 
cess and treatment through the so- 
larium, gratis. 

“Some three years ago, several hun- 
dred employes at the lead smelter and 
the electrolytic zine plant petitioned 
for a solarium to be installed that 
would be more accessible and conveni- 
ent for them, so we built another sola- 
rium at the change house at the smel- 
ter and refinery.” 

Mr. Easton pointed out that results 
of the solarium’s operation in the case 
of the workmen have been definite 
and certain, but that it is impossible 
to express them statistically. He said 
that operation of the solarium had 
proven especially successful in reduc- 
ing colds and “flu.” 

Progress in mine safety was the sec- 
ond topic of the session and was de- 
scribed in a joint paper by G. J. Bar- 
rett and D. F. Donovan of the Oliver 
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Iron Mining Company, 
which was presented by 
Mr. Donovan. The au- 
thors pointed out that 
“mining in the Lake Su- 
perior district have not 
only kept pace with the 
progress of the industry 
generally, but actually has 
led it in installing every- 
thing worth while and 
practicable to make more 
safe and less hazardous 
the work of its employes.” 
They told convention dele- 
gates that the accident 
frequency rate in the iron 
mining industry of Minne- 
sota was 26 percent less 
than the all-industry rate 
during the year 1938. They 
lauded the National Safe- 
ty Council and the United 
States Bureau of Mines 
for the work carried on by 
them in the interest of 
safety, stating that they 
have come to rely upon this work. 

As factors of primary importance 
in relation to safety, they cited the 
physical well-being of the workmen, 
mental health and poise, the welfare 
of the miner’s family, and the oppor- 
tunity for education. 

One of the main essentials is safety 
planning, they said, and pointed out: 


“The slogan, ‘Safety First,’ is but an 
outpost of accident prevention. The ini- 
tial work in safety begins in some highly 
skilled engineering department and takes 
form in designs emanating from the draft- 
ing room. With well thought-out ideas 
reduced to blueprints, the safety expert 
that begins to visualize practical equip- 
ment that will augment the safety move- 
ment. The most practical equipment is 
sought and if a better type is produced 
outside the industry, it will be obtained 
and installed, thereby making more secure 
the physical well-being of the artisan em- 
ployed in the mining industry. One of the 
first requirements, however, is that equip- 
ment munufactured outside the industry 
must conform to its standard safety codes, 
thus providing against the possibility of 
either man or machine failure and thereby 
promoting the safety of the employe. 

“Equipment of employes engaged in 
mining has kept step with safety progress. 
The industry has not been slow to adopt 
ideas developed and proved worthwhile in 
other fields. The hard hat and goggles are 
examples of the adaptability of many such 
things to mining. 

“Ideas of new and improved equipment 
for use by miners had to be proved 
worthwhile before the workmen would use 
them. Miners prove as temperamental 
as prima donnas oftentimes when it comes 
to convincing them of the usefulness of 
such innovations. The hard hat, for in- 
stance, was perhaps first suggested by the 
type of bowler hats in vogue during the 
Gay 90’s. Underground miners were long 
familiar with the hazard of material drop- 
ping from the back and striking them on 
the head. Canvas and cotton were poor 
protection against such a risk. Individ- 
uals were found taking their old cast-off 
derbies and covering the outside with 
pitch or similar material that would tend 


G. J. Barrett 


Dennis F. Donovan 


to become hard and add 
strength to the ‘tar-paper’ 
top. ‘This was long prior to 
the introduction of the tin 
hats in the first World War. 
In the early 1920's hard 
hats, made of reinforced, 
non-metallic material, were 
appearing here and there in 
the industry. In recommend- 
ing their use, it was empha- 
sized that they not only pro- 
tected from impact, but that 
they were also non-con- 
ductors of electricity and 
acid resistant. If the brim 
of the hard hat was found to 
be in the way when the 
miner was carrying some- 
thing on his shoulder he 
would be inclined to cast the 
hat aside for something he 
considered more convenient. 
Today. the miner is not only 
completely sold on the effec- 
tiveness of the hard-hat idea 
but it is compulsory that 
such hats be worn by all em- 
ployes and visitors under- 
ground.” 


Discussing this subject, 
H. A. Walker, assistant 
general manager, Home- 
stake Mining Company, 
emphasized that progress 
in mine safety and acci- 
dent prevention may be attained 
through mechanical betterments and 
through careful personnel training. 

He listed mechanical safety better- 
ments as “(a) Good housekeeping, 
(b) design and installation of safety 
barriers as far as possible for all dan- 
gerous mechanical and physical points 
of danger, (c) care in the design of 
original equipment, (d) safety clothes 
and equipment, such as hats, goggles, 
gloves, hard-toed shoes, respirators, 
and electric lamps, (e) proper location 
of mechanical equipment from the 
standpoint of headroom, clearance, 
lighting, ventilation, and unnecessary 
noises, and (f) development of special 
safety devices, such as radio shaft 
signalling, etc.” 

“Notwithstanding the importance of 
mechanical innovations, the thorough 
training of personnel in safety and 
accident prevention,” he said, “is of 
first moment. 

“Personnel training includes (1) safety 
talks; (2) direct contact with men on 
safety matters; (3) advertising of safety 
through bulletins, signs, special slogans, 
ete.; (4) especial care in the training 
of a new workman; (5) safety inspec- 
tions, both by workmen’s committees and 
the supervisory force. 

“It is a much-argued question whether 
safety bonuses aid in accident reduction. 
The writer believes that safety trophies, 
such as fobs, buttons. or some other 
appropriate safety emblem, have a more 
lasting value than money payments for 
non-accidents. In safety inspections a 
check list for the use of foremen, shift 


bosses, and the safety committee is of 
great aid. 

“Such a list for a mechanical depart- 
ment would include some of the following 
typical items: (1) Are the men safety- 
minded, are they willing to cooperate 
with each other in maintaining a safe 
plan? (2) Is good housekeeping a gen- 
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eral practice, are aisles clear of stumbling 


blocks, debris, grease and oil? (3) Is 
stock piled neatly and safely? (4) Are 
there any exposed live wires, broken 


sockets, plugs or switches which employes 
must contend with? (5) Is machinery in 
good working order, are the small tools, 
chains and ropes in good condition? (6) 
Do all workmen wear goggles when neces- 
sary? (7) Do all workmen wear safety 
shoes, are other safety garments worn 
when necessary? (8) Is there an absence 
of ragged shirt sleeves, trouser legs, or 
other loose articles of clothing which 
might be caught in a gear, belt, or pulley? 
(9) Are the men encouraged to get first- 
aid treatment for minor injuries? (10) 
Do the men observe fundamental safety 
precautions in regard to lifting heavy 
objects off the floor, pulling on wrenches, 
striking a chisel? (11) Are there any 
low doorways or lack of headroom? (12) 
Are safe tools and ladders provided? 
(18) Are the plants properly ventilated 
and lighted? (14) Is the area free from 
grease and oil where oxygen-acetylene 
welding is done? (15) In electric weld- 
ing, is the insulation on the extension 
cord in good condition, are screens used 
to protect near-by workmen? (16) Are 
machines wiped or oiled while in motion? 
(17) Is there a relief operator or engi- 
neer available? (18) Are there any fire 
rules, and are they understood by every 
employe? (19) Are there sufficient fire 
extinguishers and hoses, and does every- 
one know where they are located? (20) 
Does everyone know where the fire alarms 
are located? This questionnaire should 
then be followed by a space for remarks 
and recommendations. The questionnaire 
is not all-inclusive, but is merely em- 
ployed as a guide to assure the covering 
of the major points in question.” 

Mr. Walker stressed the importance 
of accident records and the obligation 
of management “to spur on its organi- 
zation to new advances in the tech- 
nique of safety.” 

Dust conditions are grossly dis- 
torted by Communist-inspired propa- 
ganda, Evan Just, secretary of the 
Tri-State Zinc 
and Lead Ore 
Producers As- 
sociation, said 
in speaking of 
the activities 
of certain 
agencies which 
recently pub- 
lished many 
inflammatory 
statements 
concerning the 
Tri-State area. 

He pointed 
out that this district could probably 
be called the cradle of silicosis re- 
search in this country. Measures were 
adopted early in this area to prevent 
dustiness, he stated. He said under- 
ground concentrations had been kept 
to a minimum by wet drilling and ade- 
quate ventilation, and added that a re- 
cent medical survey of hundreds of 
people living in this area had failed 
to disclose a single case of silicosis 
due to exposure on the surface. 

Describing the propaganda which 
distorted conditions in the district, he 
said: 


Evan Just 
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“The build-up about us was begun by 
a Russian Communist Party organizer 
with headquarters in Kansas City, who 
frequently favored our district with his 
attentions. Later, a New York lawyer, 
Gifford Cochran, who is an officer of the 
‘National Committee for People’s Rights,’ 
visited our area and wrote up a lurid 
tract describing our area as a ‘death trap.’ 
Cochran induced the National Committee 
for People’s Rights to undertake a pub- 
licity campaign. For this purpose they 
incorporated the ‘Tri-State Committee’ 
to create an uproar and to collect money 
from the gullible. One can judge for 
himself as to the motives of this propa- 
ganda organization by the fact that they 
have not done a solitary constructive act 
toward bettering the object of their at- 
tentions, although they have spent the 
thousands necessary for a_ surficially 
imposing ‘expert study,’ described in an 
extensive report which was given nation- 
wide circulation, for a cleverly menda- 
cious propaganda film, and for efforts 
which have enlisted the sympathy of 
various notables, unionists, and college 
groups. 

“Another incident in this chain of epi- 
sodes was the publication of a book pur- 
porting to be a personal account of life 
in our district as portrayed by a school 
teacher who lived in the area for many 
years. The latter fact was definitely true, 
and the drivel contained in the book is 
only explicable on the basis of its having 
been recast to catch the same wave of 
popular appeal stirred by ‘The Grapes 
of Wrath.’ 

“Something of a climax was added to 
this affair when some advisers of Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins induced 
her to call a conference in Joplin on the 
subject of health, housing, and working 
conditions in the Tri-State area. Again 
we became the subject of front-page news. 
Miss Perkins proved to be a charming 
person of unquestionable good will, and 
we do not deem her personally respon- 
sible for the circumstance that these 
parlor-pink propagandists were furnished 
an additional springboard for the dissemi- 
nation of their poison, nor for the fact 
that a union representing only a small 
portion of our miners was treated as a 
mouthpiece for labor, while the bulk of 
our labor, which is unorganized, had no 
representation. We did our utmost to 
acquaint Secretary Perkins with our 
actual conditions. From a_ practical 
standpoint the conference was unfruitful. 
No constructive suggestions were made in 
regard to industrial practice which were 
not already in effect. The public-health 
agencies had long since initiated cam- 
paigns directed toward what was recom- 
mendable from the health viewpoint 
Although a portion of the housing is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, it was not 
eligible for improvement by any of the 
slum-eradication agencies of Government, 
and presents a problem not essentially 
different from conditions exist 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
nation. Believing Miss Perkins to be a 
sincere and discerning person, I suspect 
that some of her advisers must have been 
called on the carpet afterwards.” 


MINERALS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Dr. C. K. Leith, mineral advisor, Na- 
tional Defense Commission, speaking 
on the “Role of Minerals in the Pres- 
ent Emergency,” at the afternoon ses- 
sion, declared at the outset of his 
address that he spoke as an individual 
and was not representing the Defense 
Commission. He said that the United 
States is better supplied with min- 
erals than any other nation, but is 
lacking, in whole or in part, in a num- 


Howard I. Young, 
Chairman of the 
Session on Min- 
erals in the Pres- 
ent Emergency 


ber of “strategic” minerals. He listed 
these as manganese, chromite, tung- 
sten, mercury, mica, tin, nickel, quartz 
crystals, industrial diamonds. Also 
lacking, he said, are certain grades of 
graphite and asbestos, classified as 
“critical.” 


“The problem of national defense we 
now face,” said Doctor Leith, “is to keep 
industry supplied for its rapidly expand- 
ing requirements and at the same time 
build up a government stockpile against 
an emergency when the necessary tlow 
from outside may be restricted or stopped. 
Shipping is already so much disturbed 
that foreign supplies are not available in 
amounts greatly in excess of those cur- 
rently consumed by industry, so progress 
in stockpile accumulation is slow. While 
the stockpile has been urged on Congress 
for many years, it was only recently 
authorized, and under present conditions 
will take some time to complete. 

“The general plan recommended is to 
build up about a two-year supply in Gov- 
ernment stocks. 
Industrial 


stocks vary 
widely from 
time to time 


and we do not 
know what they 
will be when an 
emergency of 
unknown date 
arises. They 
might seri- 
ously depleted. 

“In figuring 
the size of 
stockpiles to be 
acquired, allow- 
ance is made 
for all possible 
domestic pro- 
duction and, 
to a less extent, for production from the 
rest of the Western Hemisphere. With the 
aid of the Bureau of Mines, the United 
States Geological Survey and many other 
agencies, public and private, the possi- 
bilities of domestic production of strategic 
minerals are being carefully reviewed, 
with the idea of encouraging such of 
them as promise a reasonable return for 
the money expended. This encourage- 
ment is taking the form of contractual 
purchases of output by the Government, 
loans for development, special investiga- 
tions by technologie committees, etc. 

“Washington has been overwhelmed 
with projects for mineral developments, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and because 
some of these projects are not sunnorted, 
the charge has been made that the Gov- 
ernment is buying foreign supplies_at the 
expense of domestic production. This is 
not the fact. Only such supplies are 
being bought as cannot be produced from 
domestic sources with reasonable cer- 
tainty and within a reasonable time. In 
planning for national defense we must 
play safe. We would not be doing our 
job if too much reliance were placed on 
projects, however meritorious, which are 
not yet proved and have in them con- 
siderable elements of doubt. 


C. K. Leith 
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“Turning now to the general position 
of minerals in the present war, Germany 
started under a tremendous handicap in 
mineral supplies. The weight of ma- 
terials on the other side was potentially 
so overwhelming that many of us fell 
into what may be the error of predicting 
that there could be only one outcome, 
that is defeat of Germany. Our predic- 
tion was based on the assumption that 


the available supplies would be promptly 
used. That proved to be a fallacious 
assumption. No matter how great the 


favorable balance of supply, if it is not 
—_ and promptly, the advantage is 
ost. 

“Germany has now added greatly to 
her supplies, particularly in iron ore, coal 
and oil, but, without control of the sea, 
still lacks many essential minerals, such 
as nickel, copper, tin, adequate quanti- 
ties of oil, tungsten, vanadium, mica, 
quartz crystals, industrial diamonds, and 
others. With control of the sea, England 
is still potentially dominant in regard to 
mineral supplies. The question is whether 
this control can be held long enough to 
bring these supplies into action. 

“The United States faces, in effect, the 
same problem. With control of the seas, 
its raw material position is impregnable. 
Without it, we would soon be in an 
inferior position. The United States is 
the largest producer, the largest consumer 
and the largest exploiter of the world's 
minerals. This position cannot be main- 
tained by sitting tight and doing nothing 
about it. Potential weight of metal must 
be made ready for potential action. Let 
us face the realities. Hitler’s announced 
intention is to acquire control of raw 
materials, without which his political and 
military ambitions must fail. To do this 
he must win control of the sea. If he 
succeeds, we shall be dependent on him 
for many minerals necessary to our in- 
dustrial and military power and the 
maintenance of our way of life. Control 
of the sea assumes a new meaning for 
us. Our mineral position looms large 
in the shaping of defense policies.” 


In an address on “Strategic Min- 
eral Procurement,” Elmer W. Pehrson, 
mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, declared that procurement 
plans are confidential and can only 
be discussed in general terms. He 
cited figures on stocks of strategic 
minerals, and stated that conditions 
were generally good but that this does 
not mean the United States can be 
extravagant in 
the use of its 
minerals. 

Tin wae 
said by Mr. 
Pehrson to be 
the most seri- 
ous problem at 
present, owing 
to disturbed 
Asiatic condi- 
tions, which 
leave the na- 
tion dependent 
upon Bolivian 
production. The outlook for manga- 
nese, he pointed out, is better than 
that for tin, but “should foreign sup- 
plies dry up, the country could be in 
a bad way.” 

The strategic mineral procurement 
problem is being attacked in three 
ways. He cited these as “by stock- 
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piling, by expanding domestic pro- 
duction, and by conservation measures. 
Years ago some believed that the 
problem of deficient minerals could 
be solved only by providing stock- 
piles, but in later years students of 
the strategic-mineral problem are in 
general agreement that domestic de- 
posits, though low in grade, should 
be considered as a_ supplemental 
source of supply. No one can foresee 
the length of an emergency, and con- 
sequently no one can guarantee that 
a stockpile accumulated in advance 
will suffice. Moreover, there are prac- 
tical considerations, such as cost and 
market conditions, that preclude un- 
reasonably large accumulations. Thus 
a sound program of preparedness in 
strategic minerals should include not 
only stockpiles as a first line of de- 
fense but plans for emergency use of 
such resources as we have at home.” 


Mr. Pehrson contradicted reports of 
discrimination against the domestic 
producer in building stockpiles and 
declared that the Strategic Materials 
Act makes liberal concessions to do- 
mestic producers. 

Of the strategic minerals other than 
tin and manganese, he stated: 


“Purchasing of chromite is proceeding 
rather slowly, although substantial quan- 
tities have been obtained from Turkey 
and Rhodesia. At present, the Govern- 
ment is buying only metallurgical-grade 
ore, supplies of which are none too plenti- 
ful abroad and extremely limited at home. 
Later in 1939, 25,000 tons of Alaska ore 
were purchased for six months delivery. 
The contract expired last May, and al- 
though a six months’ extension was 
granted no deliveries have been made to 
date. Shipments from Turkey via the 
Mediterranean were halted temporarily 
when Italy entered the war, but recently 
some cargoes have been cleared through 
British and Italian officials. 


“The outlook for domestic supplies is 
improving. As a result of the explora- 
tory work by the Bureau of Mines it has 
been demonstrated that important re- 
serves of off-grade chromite are available 
in Montana, and there are favorable in- 
dications in other states. Processes for 
converting these off-grade ores into prod- 
ucts satisfactory for metallurgical use are 
being investigated, and negotiations are 
under way that may result in a sizable 
increase in domestic production. Indus- 
try stocks are exceptionally high and are 
greater now than at the first of the 

“The tungsten situation is less favor- 
able than that of manganese and chro- 
mite. Imports have continued at a high 
rate, and production this year is higher 
than in 1939. Consumption also has 
gained, so that there has been only a 
slight improvement in industry stocks 
since January. Until recently the stock- 
piling program was not making much 
headway. because industry was absorbing 
nearly all available supplies, but in June 
the Government was fortunate in making 
a large purchase of Chinese ore. Nego- 
tiations for moving this material through 
Indochina were proceeding by cable 
about the time France collapsed. The 
shipment was delayed, presumably by 
Nazi interference, and for a while it 
appeared that the cargo would not be 
released by the new French Government. 
However, after strong diplomatic repre- 


sentations, the ore was cleared and is 
now en route to the United States. This 
addition to stockpile reserves, together 
with activities under way to increase do- 
mestie production and imports from South 
America, will «ase the anxiety over the 
immediate outlook for tungsten. ... 
“The rapid increase in the price of 
mercury during the past year has stimu- 
ated production and reduced consumption 
so that the country is now more than 
self-sufficient. Large exports in recent 
months have depleted industry stocks to 
some extent, but shipments abroad are 
being curtailed under the present export 
licensing system. Acquisition of a mod- 
erate-size stockpile has been authorized 
as a safety measure against possible fu- 
ture deficiencies in domestic produc- 
“Nickel and antimony are available in 
adequate quantities in neighboring coun- 
tries, so that no major procurement prob- 
lems are anticipated in the near future. 
The present political situation in Mexico 
is causing some concern regarding the 
security of the supply of antimony ores 
from that country, but Bolivia, and the 
large low-grade reserves in Idaho, indi- 
cated by the Bureau of Mines exploration 
program in the Yellow Pine district, pro- 
vide alternate sources of supply... . 
“Although many serious problems are 
pressing for solution, I think we can 
safely say that substantial progress is 
being made in strategic mineral procure- 
ment. To be deficient in such highly 
essential metals as tin, manganese, 
chromium, and tungsten is indeed unfor- 
tunate in an era of highly mechanized 
warfare. But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that our remarkable endowment 
of mineral resources—such as copper, 
lead, zine, coal, iron, and petroleum—has 
made us the greatest industrial nation, 
and potentially the greatest military 
power on earth, as well as the most self- 
sufficient of the great powers. Our de- 
ficiency in certain minerals is a minor 
weakness in our armor that can be 
strengthened by comparatively small 
effort. We should therefore continue our 
efforts in mineral preparedness until our 
objectives are achieved. We can not risk 
an Achilles heel in our national defense.” 


“Stimulation of Domestic Produc- 
tion of War Minerals” was the subject 
of an address by J. R. Van Fleet, 
vice president, U. S. Vanadium Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Van Fleet told of many lessons 
learned in the World War, and his 
remarks dovetailed with those of the 
preceding speakers. He in particular 
pleaded for no “hysteria.” 

“Supplies of minerals are flowing 
to industry on schedule,” he said, 
adding that “most interruption is due 
not to war but to shipping. High 
rates on circuitous ocean shipping 
prevail, but this cannot be blamed on 
the shipping interests under the pres- 
fit conditions. There is no emergency 
at present on the principal ores, but 
we have to look to the future. If we 
wait for emergencies we have to de- 
pend on stockpiles of that date. It is 
up to the mining interests to provide 
the necessary materials.” 

Mr. Van Fleet urged the Bureau of 
Mines to develop and encourage pros- 
pecting and to locate instructors in 
strategic places throughout the min- 
ing areas to teach prospectors and 
young men interested in searching out 
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new fields in how to identify structure 
and ores. 

Robert Linton, consulting engineer, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and H. C. 
Parmelee, editor of “Engineering and 
Mining Journal,” New York, N. Y., 
discussed various aspects of the gen- 
eral subject of war minerals and the 
problems arising under emergency 
conditions. The entire session was of 
great value in making clear the pres- 
ent status of national defense in re- 
spect to mineral supplies. 

Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to 
discussions of the industrial uses of 
silver; public mineral land withdraw- 
als; public relations of the metal 
mining industry; geology and mining; 
and milling, placer mining, and gold 
recovery. 

At the morning session Dr. Alex- 
ander Goetz, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, described the 
industrial uses of silver. 


P. G. Beckett, 
Chairman of the 
Tuesday morning 

session 


Doctor Goetz declared that silver has 
properties that have led to its appli- 
cation as a bearing material in mo- 
tors and that it may replace tin as a 
lining for metal containers for foods 
and beverages. He cited the substi- 
tution of silver for chlorine in the 
treatment of drinking water as an- 
other potential use. He pointed out 
that as an addition to light metals, 
silver has been 
used up to 7 
percent in alu- 
minum and 
magnesium al- 
loys for the 
construction of 
aircraft. The 
corrosive re- 
sistance of sil- 
ver has re- 
sulted in its 
use stain- 
less steels and 
in storage batteries, he said. 

From the standpoint of the silver 
producer, Doctor Goetz stated that 
there are two important developments 
which tend to decrease the employ 
of new silver in the future for use in 
the photographic industry: 


Alexander Goetz 
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“On one hand relatively inexpen- 
sive methods for the recovery of the 
silver not used in the final product 
have been developed; on the other 
hand, the increasing development and 
popularity of color photography. Al- 
though silver is as indispensable in 
this art as in black-and-white photog- 
raphy, it is replaced in the finishing 
process by dyes, thus the final picture 
does not contain silver. Since the 
processing is done in large plants, the 
almost complete recovery of the sil- 
ver originally employed is simple and 
thus tends to form a stock of photo- 
catalytic silver owned by the film 
producer, which is only ‘leased’ to the 
photographer with the sale of the film. 
Of course, this situation is not im- 
portant at present, but with the 
anticipated development of color pho- 
tography it may become so in the 
future.” 

Richard L. Neuberger, Portland, 
Oreg., in an address on “Public Min- 
eral Land Withdrawals,” urged “a 
tapering off in the campaign to estab- 
lish national parks which have bound- 
aries that go beyond all rhyme or 
reason” and from which prospecting 
and mining are excluded. 

Neuberger suggested that the es- 
tablishment of 
national recre- 
ational areas, 
in which pros- 
pecting and 
mining, water 
conservation 
projects, graz- 
ing and hunt- 
ing would be 
permitted, 
should satisfy 
both mining 
men and con- 
servationists 
who seek to preserve scenic and recre- 
ational values in western areas. 

“There is no valid reason,” he added, 
“why a prospecting claim at the base 
of a great mountain peak should en- 
tirely exclude that peak from classi- 
fication as a citadel of recreation and 
scenic majesty.” 

“The lifeblood of the West are its 
water, land, minerals, timber, and 
agricultural resources. Mineral re- 
sources range high in importance, and 
as Bonneville, Boulder, and Coulee 
power becomes more of a factor, that 
importance will increase. We must 
also remember that science has only 
tapped the many uses to which min- 
erals can be put. Although war is a 


dreadful and shocking example to us, 
how much more important are ma- 
terials and minerals in this war than 
in the dreadful conflict of 1914-18. 


So I believe that uniess there are 
imperative and exacting reasons not 
yet brought to light, the mineral lands 
of the Far West should be open to 
sound and prudent development. By 
this I do not mean any of the old 
timber land ‘cut-out and_ get-out’ 
methods. Mineral deposits should not 
be gutted and exhausted. They should 
be developed on a long-time basis and 
made to provide the maximum yield 
compatible with steady employment 
and use.” 

H. L. Faulkner, counsel, Alaska 
Miners Association, and Robert S. 


Palmer, secretary of the Colorado 
Mining Association, discussed this 
paper. 


Faulkner cited numerous examples 
in Alaska of the misapplication of 
conservational theories, resulting in 
waste and detriment to development 
of that territory. 

Palmer emphasized that mining men 
have fought against park extension 
for years and that people in the com- 
munities affected in the state of Colo- 
rado were perfectly satisfied with the 
Forest Service. 

“We feel in Colorado the need of 
new mines,” he said. “We think that 
there will be new mines found within 
these areas which at various times 
are being given consideration by our 
Secretary of the Interior to withdraw 
from mineral entry. 


“We also feel in Colorado that we 
have been a little bit negligent in our 
attitude on this matter. We have 
been on the defensive. I think the 
basic mining law of the West hardly 
needs to be defended. It was not 
passed during any one administration. 
It is the result of years of effort, years 
of study and years of experience. 


“It seems to me that the mining 
men of this western area have been 
slightly negligent in their duties in 
not taking the offensive and leading 
out on this question, by telling the 
people of the United States just what 
it means to develop these mining 
claims, so that these prospectors and 
miners can go and develop their ore 
bodies, and make their purchases from 
the farmers and the manufacturers, 
and so on.” 

An excellent example of public re- 
lations, a motion picture, “The Home- 
stake Saga,” was shown at this 
session. Following its presentation, 
Carl J. Trauerman, president, Mining 
Association of Montana, suggested the 
establishment of a public relations 
unit to give honest publicity to the 
metal mining industry. The object of 
such an organization, he said, should 
be “to stimulate primary mine financ- 
ing and developments, to stimulate the 
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consumption of metallic products, to 
educate Congress and national and 
state bureaus on the economic impor- 
tance of metal mining, and to educate 
the people of the United States in the 
significance of metal mining in their 
daily lives.” 

Charles F. Willis, secretary, Arizona 
Small Mine Operators Association, 
also discussing public relations, en- 
dorsed Mr. Trauerman’s suggestion. 
He said there is a real need for an 
adequate public relations program and 
that every possible medium should be 
used in public relations efforts. 


OPERATING PROGRESS 


Two sessions were held on Tuesday” 
afternoon; one devoted to geology and 


Russell B. Paul, 
Chairman of the 
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Geology and 
Mining 


mining and the other embracing dis- 
cussions of milling, placer mining, and 
gold recovery. 

Ira B. Joralemon, president, Desert 
Silver, Inc., in describing “Mining 
Geology Today,” declared that the 
ratio of success in the search for new 
mines by geologists is dependent upon 
individual luck as well as on skill and 
perseverance. 

He divided the problems of the 
geologist into three classes — the 
search for great ore bodies, the search 
for small ones, 
and the exami- 
nation of new 
mines or pros- 
pects—each of 
which demands 
its own geo- 
logical method. 

Mr. Jorale- 
mon praised 
the work of 
the State and 
Federal Geo- 
logical Sur- 
veys and the 
care with which geologists for the 
larger mining companies go about 
their tasks. 

He pointed out that most mining 
companies cannot afford thorough 
geological research, since the ma- 
jority are small and their margin of 
profit is low. 
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“At the bottom of the search for 
new mines,” he said, “lies the ines- 
capable fact that exploration is a 
harrowing and uncertain venture. At 
the very best, an exceedingly small 
percentage of the properties exam- 
ined, or even developed, can be suc- 
cessful.” 

This ratio of success varies from 
the published record of a great Cana- 
dian exploration company that ex- 
amined 2,000 prospects and did not 
find one worth spending a nickel on, 
to the intoxicating stroke of fortune 
of the occasional amateur who stum- 
bles on a rich mine on his first try, 
Mr. Joralemon said. 

From his own personal knowledge 
of some 1,500 examinations of various 
properties, he presented the following 
statistics, which he said may not pre- 
sent a fair record since there was 
much sorting out of hopeless prospects 
before the examinations started: 

“One in three properties considered is 
worth a casual examination. 

“One in 10 properties examined is 
worth at least a little development—often 
only to the extent of a few hundred or 
thousand dollars. 

“One in six or eight properties de- 
veloped—or 1 in 60 or 80 examined— 
can be made to yield a profit above the 
eost of development and equipment. In 
most cases the profit is small. 

“One in 4 of the profitable mines— 
or 1 in 250 to 300 of those examined— 
will turn out to be a great success, that 
will return more than a million dollars 
a year.” 

Mr. Joralemon emphasized that the 
geologist searching for new mines 
must make rapid determinations and 
must visit many properties. This rapid 
method of survey, he pointed out, may 
lead to the discovery of a very rich 
mine or may result in the passing up 
of a good prospect through failure to 
make a thorough examination. 

Of the hazards of mine examination, 
he stated: 

“Unless the geologist who enters the 
field of mine examination thoroughly ap- 
preciates the hazards, he is doomed to 
disappointment. He may do the most 
careful and accurate work, and come to 
the right conclusion every time, and still 
never find a mine. The first hundred 
prospects he examines may be worthless. 
If he takes weeks for every examination, 
he will never get a chance to see any 
more. In his own eyes, and in those of 
his employers, he is a complete failure. 

“The only way to ensure success is to 
make the laws of chance allies instead of 
ruthless adversaries. The geologist who 
wants to find new mines must carry on 
a constant race against time in order to 
see enough properties so that there will 
surely be good mines among those he 
examines. And with all his haste, he 
must avoid any risk of committing the 
unforgivable sin of turning down a big 
one.” 

Following Mr. Joralemons’ presen- 
tation, Reno Sales, chief geologist of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany; Edward Thornton, general man- 
ager, Summitville Consolidated Mines, 
Inc.; George M. Fowler, consulting 


geologist; and Francis A. Thomson, 
president, Montana School of Mines, 
also discussed the present-day status 
of mining geology, devoting their re- 
marks to the views of management 
and of the scientific geologist. 

Robert S. Lewis, professor of 
mining at the University of Utah, 
presenting a paper on “New Develop- 
ments and Equipment in Metal 
Mining,” told the delegates that revo- 
lutionary changes in mining methods 
and equipment have been superseded 
by continued improvements, refine- 
ments and adaptations of methods and 
of equipment to the specific problems 
at hand. The changes of the last two 
years, he said, 
may be collec- 
tively de- 
scribed as 
trends. 

He cited 
ground sup- 
port as a very 
serious prob- 
lem and listed 
as the possible 
solutions for 
this problem: 
the application 
of Fayol’s 
theory of doming; the use of steel 
rails put together in two sections to 
form an ellipse or circle where stripes 
with pillars are used, the use of nar- 
rower stopes; and hydraulic filling of 
stopes. 

Through the installation of air- 
conditioning plants in mines abroad, 
Dr. Lewis stated that it will be pos- 
sible to extend mining operations to 
a depth of 10,000 ft. In the United 
States, he pointed out that artificial 
cooling of mine air is used at two 
mines with markedly beneficial re- 
sults. Of these operations, he stated: 

“In one instance, a drift 5 by 7% ft. 
in section and 1,800 ft. long was driven in 
rock having a temperature of 112.5° F. 
Cooled air, at a velocity of 320 ft. per 
minute, was sent through the drift for 
a year and conditions were then as fol- 
lows: Air entering the drift 69.5 wet 
bulb and 91 dry bulb; air leaving the 
drift 71 wet bulb and 95 dry bulb. At 
this same mine it is now possible to begin 
stoping soon after completing a level. 
Formerly, without cooling the air, stoping 
was not started until connections to the 
level above had been driven and the block 
of ore has been allowed to cool for four 
years. Refrigerating machines are now 
more efficient though using only two-stage 
compression than when formerly using 


three-stage compression, and they operate 
at slightly higher speeds.” 


Mr. Lewis then high-lighted some 
of the changes coming about in 
methods and equipment: 


“In mine ventilation, the axial flow or 
modified type of propeller fan is finding 
favor. Closer control is being paid to 
the quantity and quality of air being 
circulated in various parts of a mine. 
Unless the shafts were considered in plan- 
ning the system of ventilation for a mine 
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the shafts may later prove to be the 
bottleneck in the circulation of air. Mine 
resistance may sometimes be reduced by 
increasing the area of the outlet 

“In regard to mining methods, where 
conditions are favorable, shrinkage stop- 
ing is followed, but strong walls and firm 
ore are becoming less common. Weaker 
walls and the presence of waste in the 
ore are bringing cut-and-fill stoping more 
to the front. ... 

“Shaking conveyors are being tried in 
block caving to transport ore from finger 
raises to main raises from the haulage 
level. Methods of feeding ore from the 
fingers is being worked out, but the ques- 
tion of timbering to keep the conveyor 
drifts open under the heavy pressure 
brought on them is a serious problem. 
The use of an inner reinforcing set or 
part of a set is necessary. Possibly steel 
sets might be used... . 

“In block caving there is a trend to- 
ward ‘grizzly control’ with only two fin- 
gers and a somewhat wider spacing of 
draw points instead of having ‘chute set 
control,’ with four fingers from each set 
and a grizzly in the raise below the chute 
set. Grizzly control simplifies develop- 
ment work as well as operation, but it 
does not give quite the sensitive regula- 
tion of drawing broken ore that chute 
sets do.... 

“In open-pit mining, large drills, as the 
Bucyrus Erie electric churn drill, with 
9-in. bit, make holes 9% to 10 in. in 
diameter. At some mines these holes are 
large enough to hold sufficient powder 
without springing the holes. Where holes 
are sprung, they usually fill up 3 ft. or so 
and should be drilled far enough below 
grade to allow for this and still break 
to the bottom of the benches... . 

“Full-revolving electric shovels with 
Ward-Leonard control and _ caterpillar 
treads are ordinarily used. Dipper sizes 
of 2% to 3 cu. yds. are more common 
on the iron ranges, and the 5-cu.-yd. size 
is most common at the porphyry copper 
mines. In fast-digging ground such 
shovels may make as many as three com- 

lete cycles per minute for short periods. 

here transport is by trucks the efficiency 
of operations is increased by having bull- 
dozers scrape a smooth track for the 
trucks and gather scattered material for 
the shovel. ... 

“For blasting, black powder is giving 
way to some form of dynamite in order 
to secure finer fragmentation of the ma- 
terial and to oe So the forming of 
ridges or ‘camel backs’ between holes... . 

“Haulage in open-pit mines is divided 
between trucks and locomotives. On the 
iron ranges 15-ton trucks will negotiate 
upgrades of 10 percent and return on 
downgrades as steep as 20 percent. For 
stripping at copper mines, trucks as large 
as 22% cu. yds. (45 tons) have found 
favor. .. 

“Underground, more attention is being 
given to keeping track in good condition. 
A concrete-lined drainage ditch has been 
found to keep the roadbed dry in one 
mine and prevented the sinking of ties 
into softened sections. ... 

“Drilling and blasting still remain the 
common method of breaking rock. De- 
tachable bits are being increasingly used, 
as is sharpening by hot milling. ... 

“Shoveling by hand is being eliminated 
wherever it is feasible by using scrapers 
and mechanical loading machines. Load- 
ers are used in driving drifts in ground 
where they must be protected against a 
weak back by heavy booms, which re- 
strict headroom. The loader must pass 
its bucket between the booms when filling 
ears. The basic designs of loaders have 
changed but little. Such an improvement 
as replacing the 4-cylinder air motors 
with 5-cylinder motors gives greater 
horsepower, greater torque at low speeds, 
and the ability to operate successfully on 
air pressures as low as 50 lbs. per square 
inch. Heat treating of gear trains, gear 
shafts, and axles make for longer life and 
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less cost for repairs. Small scrapers are 
being used in stopes only three or four 
sets long. Scrapers are now so designed 
that an open-hoe type can be converted 
into a quarter, half, or full box type by 
adding the proper side plates and braces. 
The cutting edge is made of several man- 
ganese steel plates bolted to the frame 
so the plates at each end can be inter- 
changed with inside plates when the end 
plates become worn. These scrapers can 
be used with either two or three drum 

Professor Lewis also pointed out 
that several mining companies are in- 
stalling large hoists which have two 
bicylindroconical drums arranged in 
tandem, which arrangement permits 
placing the hoist close enough to the 
drum to avoid the need for inter- 
mediate idler towers. 

Following his address, F. S. Me- 
Nicholas, assistant general superin- 
tendent, Climax Molybdenum Cor- 
poration, described developments in 
scrapers and new methods in their 
application. J. Wilbur Van Evera, of 
Crosby, Minn., outlined the use of 
truck haulage at the iron mines. 
J. J. Curzon, manager, Chelan Divi- 
sion, Howe Sound Company, described 
mining methods at that company’s 
operations; and Paul Sirkegian, gen- 
eral superintendent, Consolidated Cop- 
permines Company, explained late 
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developments in diamond drilling and 
use of conveyors. 

The other afternoon session was 
given over to discussions of milling, 
placer mining, and gold recovery. 

Bancroft Gore, professor of metal- 
lurgy at the South Dakota State 
School of Mines, presented the initial 
paper, on “Progress in Milling Prac- 
tice and Equipment.” 

He declared that the metal mining 
industry must aim to adjust its tech- 
nology to present conditions, where 
the quality of ores is dropping and 
where the combined efforts of pros- 
pecting by mule and geophysics has 
failed to find any tonnage of con- 
siderable quantities of high-grade ore 
that will perceptibly alter this trend. 
He went on to say: 

“Quite a few of the group before me 
know that behind the present unbeliev- 
ably high standard of milling equipment, 


a cross-section of which is on view in the 
form of the many exhibits at this con- 


there 
has been over 50 


vention, 


years of con- 
tinuous applied 
effort, working 
under our com- 
petitive eco- 
nomic system 
which has suf- 
fered such ter- 
rific attacks dur- 
ing the past 
seven years, and 
this effort on the 
part of the 
equipment man- 
utacturer or en- 
gineering works 
has been and is 
today striving to 
meet the requirements of the operator at 
every turn. This is a slow, costly and 
more often than otherwise, a disappoint- 
ing and money-losing experience, but the 
end result is one of the most remarkable 
situations in all engineering. Much re- 
mains undone, but the mill of today has 
heavy-duty units; time out for repairs has 
shrunk to such an extent that most fore- 
man shift reports do not carry such a head- 
ing, maintenance costs, while still a vul- 
nerable item, are ridiculously low under 
modern conditions compared to what we 
had in days when we tried to keep 40 
stamps dropping, or a Huntington or 
Chile mill in motion a week without bear- 
ing or shoe troubles. Ball and roller bear- 
ings find increasing applications. The old 
line-shaft and troublesome broadbelt 
drives are gone in favor of direct motor or 
V-belt drives. Attendance on machines 
to keep them adjusted and lubricated has 
dropped to an all-time low; for instance, 
two men on shift below the crusher house 
ean now run a 350-ton all-sliming fine- 
grinding decantation cyanide mill. This 
one item of labor economy may turn out 
to be a life-saver with the calling of our 
citizens to military training and their 
removal to industrial centers. Flow of 
material tends more and more to be auto- 
matic, and the best practice now under- 
takes to place it all under centrally 
located controls increasingly automatic, 
as in the new pulp density controller, all 
adjusted for maximum performance. 

“Equipment is now designed to make 
any replacements to wearing parts a mat- 
ter of hours in place of days, and these 
wearing parts are being provided from an 
increasing number of wear-resisting steel 
alloys or molded rubber. Lubricants are 
provided to meet each type of service, 
and bearing troubles, once the headache 
of the operator, are fading. Dust pre- 
vention; safety protection; better light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation; clean, at- 
tractive mill interiors are here for good. 
In general, there is an effort for greater 
simplicity in the design of all equipment, 
fewer moving parts, and a more compact 
arrangement of the separate units with 
the ultimate aim worth the study of 
every concentrator engineer of a one- 
man control at a central station common 
to the whole mill, if it is under 500 tons 
capacity, or to a single section in the 
ease of the larger mills.” 


Bancroft Gore 


Professor Gore cited the following 
as trends in milling practice and 
equipment usage: 


‘More consideration is given to larger 
storage capacities, both above and below 
the crusher units, and these crushers 
work faster than ever... . 

“In the field of crushers, the trend in 
the large mills seems to be toward doing 
more crushing by two or three stages and 
leaving the ball mills to do the grinding. 
That is, the tendency seems toward a 
finer feed to the ball mills, which opens 
the possibilities of a return more gen- 
erally to single-stage grinding, for flota- 
tion work at least; again a definite trend 
in the direction of simplicity of design. 
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A favored set-up is the large primary 
crusher, jaw or gyratory, followed by a 
cone crusher, and a short head below it 
in closed circuit with vi ibrating screens. 
The almost universal opinion of the 
various mill superintendents at the large 
copper mills in the West is that the ball 
mill is not suited for doing with best 
efficiency any considerable coarse crush- 
ing and fine grinding at the same 
time. 

“The large heavy-duty crushing rolls 
seem to be losing ground to the reduction 
or short-head gyratories, although their 
performance at several leading mills 
passes all competitive equipment where 
the rod or ball mills take a comparatively 
fine feed. Operators complain about the 
high maintenance of rolls, especially when 
in closed circuit with elevators and 
screens. Two-stage roll fine grinding in 
the smaller lead-zinc mills of the Tri- 
State area is still the accepted procedure, 
but it is interesting to note that with 
the coming of the cone process of separa- 
tion at the 10,000-ton Central Mill of 
Eagle Picher and the 2,700-ton Mascot 
Mill of the American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company, rolls have given way 
to reduction crushing, evidently because 
the new separation process is taking a 
product remaining on a %-in. round hole 
for Mascot and 3/16-in. woven-wire cloth 
for Central, sizes well within the range 
of efficiency of the standard and short- 
head crushing cone units. 

“Looking back over the last 10 years, 
we are impressed with the remarkable 
development of crushing equipment, par- 
ticularly for delivery of finer products. 
The faster operation of these units and 
continual refinements in design are giv- 
ing us better grinding operations in ball 
and rod mills, while their astonishing 
output makes the crushing department 
more generally a one-shift operation. An 
interesting new design in the fine-reduc- 
tion field is one with the crushing head 
comprising two separate mantles of dif- 
ferent diameters assembled one above the 
other with a common head center, the 
effect being two superimposed short 
heads, thus undertaking to offer a two- 
stage unit without the usual vibrating 
screen common to the standard types in 
general use. ... 

“It is one drawback with reduction 
crushers in general, unless operated wet, 
that most sticky ore limits their proper 
performance, and this has_ stimulated 
manufacturers of screens and screening 
equipment to develop some highly efli- 
cient units for use ahead of them. 

“In the field of grinding equipment, 
many of the larger companies are looking 
into the merits of the 10-ft. diameter 
pall mill for capacities of around 1,500 
tons per day feeding an all minus 1 in. 
or % in. crusher product for separation 
down to minus 65-mesh. This shows the 
trend toward fewer operating units for 
the same capacity and also confidence in 
the rugged construction with minimum 
time out for repairs and the usual re- 
placement jobs, such as new liners and 
scoop noses, for obv weed standby units 
tie up heavy capital. 

“Flotation continues ‘to advance over 
an ever-widening horizon, its latest tri- 
umph, so far as national defense program 
is concerned, being the selective separa- 
tion of the non-metallic mineral, man- 
ganese carbonate, from complex sulphides, 
and its further separation from gangue 
constituents to give a concentrate pure 
enough, and particularly low in sulphur, 
to be sintered into nodules for melting 
to ferro manganese. This, in outline, is 
the basis of the process developed after 
severnl years of research and _ pilot-mill 
operation by the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company for its 1,000-ton plant, 
under construction at Anaconda, Mont. 
Other non-metallics of defense value and 
yielding high recoveries are quicksilver, 
vanadium, and lithium. .. . 

“In the field of gold recovery we note 
a trend toward lowering the alkalinity 
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when milling with cyanide solutions, this 
giving, in many cases, but not invariably, 
a higher extraction. It has long been 
realized that high protective alkalinity, 
although favorable to slime settlement, in 
some way reduced recovery. Now with 
the use of causticized starch in quantities 
as low as 1/10 lb. per ton of ore milled, 
thereby replacing lime as a_ settling 
reagent, the way has been cleared for 
dropping the alkalinity to as near neu- 
trality as operations will allow. By the 
clever use of delicately adjusted slacked- 
lime feeders in the ballmill circuit and 
at the agitators, combined with frequent 
hydrogen ion determinations of the mill 
pulp at classifier overflow and dutlet of 
agitators, alkalinities as low as 1/50 of 
a pound of lime per ton of mill solution 
corresponding approximately to a pH of 
9.3 are possible. For such careful con- 
trol work as this it is interesting to note 
that portable industrial instruments are 
now available for continuously measuring 
electrically, with high accuracy and 
speed, the pH content of mill solutions 
in cyanide and flotation systems, one 
example of a line of equipment developed 
for the chemical industries but of unques- 
tioned value in the control of pulp 
through the up-to-date mill. 

“The achievements at Mascot, “Tenn., 
and Picher, Okla., in the commercial 
development of the sink-and-float process 
raises the question for mineral dressing 
as a whole as to whether our flowsheets 
should not be rechecked to see if ex- 
traction of the major portion of the 
values cannot be had nearer the start of 
our systems and at coarser mesh, in fact 
ahead of the costly grinding process and 
in the form of a coarse bulk concentrate 
with reject to waste of the resulting 
coarse and impoverished tailing. This 
leaves for any subsequent grinding and 
selective separation by jigging and/or 
flotation a considerably reduced tonnage 
of a grindability usually much less than 
the rejected gangue. Type of minerali- 
zation, not so favorable, of course, in our 
western mining districts of disseminated 
sulphides, is a basic determining factor 
for this study.” 


Professor Gore emphasized the sig- 
nificance of the employment of re- 
search and testing engineers’ to 
supplement the usual assayer and 
chemist, as a positive sign of con- 
tinued progress in mill operations. He 
stated that the mining schools are 
establishing mew courses all 
branches of ore dressing, and even 
in pilot-mill operation, in order that 
they may help serve the metal min- 
ing industry. 

Following Professor Gore’s presen- 
tation, Elmer Isern, chief metallurgist, 
Eagle Picher Mining and Smelting 
Company, described the M. B. I. dif- 
ferential density or “sink-and-float” 
process and illustrated its operation 
with slides. Patrick Butler, Butler 
Brothers, outlined the use of this 
process as applied in the beneficiation 
of Minnesota iron ores, using a ferro- 
silicon medium. These developments 
have been fully described in the 
February and September issues of 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 

Max W. Bowen, mill manager, 
Golden Cycle Corporation, and T. G. 
Chapman, dean of the University of 
Arizona, also participated in the dis- 
cussion. 


‘*New De- 
velopments in 
Placer Mining 
and Recovery 
of Gold” were 
outlined in a 
paper by 
Charles M. 
Romanowitz 
and Herbert 
A. Sawin, 
Yuba Consoli- 
dated Gold 


Chas. M. Romanowitz 


Fields, which 
was presented 
in their ab- 
sence by E. B. 
DeGolia, pres- 
ident, Gold 
Hill Dredging 
Company. 

Speaking of 
developments 
in dredge de- 
sign, the writ- 
ers stated that 
it is apparent 
that dredge designers will be called 
upon in the future for stronger and 
more powerful dredges, capable of 
handling greater volumes of gravel 
and at lower costs than today. They 
expressed their belief that, regardless 
of the present world strife, there will 
always be a demand and use for gold, 
and that the placer miners’ efforts in 
the future will be guided by the hope 
for profits. 

They cited the Becker-Hopkins 
dredge as a comparatively recent de- 
velopment in dredging, and stated that 
two of these are now being used suc- 
cessfully in Alaska. This type of 
equipment, they said: 


“incorporates successfully a single bucket 
excavator. In early days of dredging, 
in California, attempts were made to 
substitute a single bucket on a digging 
boom to be used instead of a bucket-line. 
Early attempts were unsuccessful and 
placer miners have made no attempt until 
very recently to use this idea again. 
The boom and bucket on a Becker-Hop- 
kins dredge are integral, and material 
elevated by the bucket slides down the 
boom, which is trough-shaped and tele- 
scoping. From the boom the gravel slides 
into the screen, aided by a large amount 
of water supplied to the boom at the 
bucket. This water comes from a tank 
located on the bow- -gantry at a point 
close by the bucket in its maximum ele- 
vated position. In digging, the bucket is 
dropped, almost vertically, at the rear of 
the well in the hull, and is pulled by 
steel cables in a horizontal position along 
the bottom of the pond to a point below 
the bow, from where the boom and bucket 
are elevated in a radius to a point where, 
aided by flushing water, the excavated 
material slides down to the screen. These 
dredges do not swing on a spud but are 
operated against a square face, being 
moved sideways on the pond by lines, 
which also hold the dredge in digging 
position. These dredges have been de- 
veloped to meet requirements for working 
properties such as have been mined by 


Herbert A. Sawin 
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dragline outfits, and offer the advantage 
of lower investment as the need for a 
dragline excavator is eliminated. All the 
component parts for the operation are 
mounted on one hull. In areas subject 
to rising water, this is important, as the 
complete unit floats and there is no drag- 
line nor other digging unit to be flooded 
out. At the present time it is thought 
that these dredges can be operated eco- 
nomically to depths of 25 ft. below water 


level. The dredges now in use have 1- 
cu.-yd. buckets and can handle about 


1,800 cu. yds. of material daily, operating 
two 10-hour shifts.” 

They pointed out that one or more 
caterpillar tractors are found on prac- 
tically every placer mining job, where 
they are used for hauling, moving 
material, leveling and stripping. 

In California, they stated that the 
use of a portable washing plant 
equipped with trommel and centrifu- 
gal bowls or jigging equipment has 
met with success. 

“A comparatively small volume of 
water is used for screening and recovery 
purposes; the excavation, however, is 
kept as dry as possible. While such 
plants are limited in capacity, they have 
been successfully operated on properties 


where values are high. One operator 
strips overburden to a depth of about 
9 ft. and washes only gravel deposits 


lying beneath the overburden to a total 
depth of about 12 ft. In other words, 
about 3 ft. of gravel, averaging 80 to 90 
cents per cubie yard, is put through the 
screening and recovery units. It is pos- 
sible in an operation of this kind to 
follow the pay-streak. As the excavation 
is dry, lean gravel can be avoided and 
rich pockets and cracks can be cleaned 
up by hand if necessary. Limited ca- 
pacity is offset somewhat by the fact that 
only gravel of high value is washed. 
Portability and closely controlled exca- 


vating because of the dry hole are 
advantages.” 
Speaking of gold dredges, they 


stated: 

“In very recent years there has been 
a revision of thought in connection with 
the arrangement of tables and sluices on 
gold dredges. On Yuba No. 20, an 18- 
cu.-ft. dredge owned by Yuba Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields, the table area com- 
pared with other dredges of the same 
size has been reduced by approximately 
one-third ; fore-und-aft sluices have been 
practically eliminated. This has been ac- 
complished by rearranging the athwart- 
ship sluices, permitting better distribution 
of fines as they are delivered from the 
sereens to the When originally 
designed, it was thought necessary to 
provide Yuba No. 20 with 8,400 sq. ft. 
table area, but in actual operation this 
has been cut to 5,600 sq. ft. Water to 
sluices is under better control and evenly 
distributed to the tables. Improved re- 
coveries are noticeable, and there is a 
more general distribution of values where 
formerly a large portion of the clean-up 
was made in the first two or three 
sluices. 

“Men interested in placer mining are 
more or less acquainted with the great 
increase in the number of dredges which 
have been built or put back into service 
during the past six or seven years. The 
increased price of gold had much to do 
with the revival of an industry which in 
1915 was thought to have been at its 
peak and which in 1920 was rapidly 
depleting known dredging areas. Dredg- 
ing companies had records of marginal 
properties which could not have been 
worked profitably at the old price but 
which were quickly made available for 
dredging under the new price of gold. 
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Some of these properties are much deeper 
than had been worked previously, and 
among the deep-digging dredges built re- 
cently are Yuba No. 20, referred to above, 
and Yuba No. 17.... 

“Two important features of Yuba 
No. 20, which are mentioned because of 
their importance to the placer dredging 
industry, particularly to those who are 
concerned with deep digging dredges, are 
the Perry Patented Bucket Idler and the 
Yuba Mud Pumping System. The Perry 
Idler is mounted on the underside of the 
digging ladder about midway, and con- 
trols the catenary of the bucket-line in 
its return to the lower tumbler. The 
support given to the line in this manner 
has resulted in decreased wear on bucket 
pins, bushings, and heelplates. Supported 
in the middle, the line is free from ex- 
cessive slapping and the resultant wear 
and vibration. ... 

“There are today in western United 
States, Alaska, and the Yukon Territory 
about 125 bucket-line dredges, some hav- 
ing been first built about 35 years ago. 
Operating costs range from approxi- 
mately 3 cents per cubic yard upward, 
depending on gravel conditions, bucket 
size, and yardage. It is a primary re- 
quirement of all successful dredging to 
operate as nearly continuously as_ pos- 
sible. Many dredges average better than 
22% hours per day. Dragline operators 
apparently have not been able to ap- 
proach this operating time, and this may 
be the reason why operating costs are 
generally much higher than those of 
standard bucket-line equipment of equal 
capacity. Several dredges have been con- 
structed with direct-current electrical 
installations, and one company in par- 
ticular, Natomas, has had good results 
with dredges of this type. The variable 
speed bucket-line permits an operator to 
speed up in easy digging and _ auto- 
—e to slow up when the going is 

hard. While this is considered an ad- 
vantage by some dredgemen, others feel 
that a bucket-line, driven by a-c motors 
at a standard speed, accomplished com- 
parable results and yardage without the 
initial expense and maintenance costs 
that d-e equipment involves. At least 
two a-c operated bucket lines in Cali- 
fornia have been slowed down materially 
by experienced operators for the purpose 
of doing a better excavating and mining 
job. Variable speed lines, operated at 
high speeds especially, are costly to 
maintain. Bucket-lines with a-c drives 
2an be operated at slower speeds, if de- 
sired, by simply installing several points 
of control on equipment. Here personal 
opinion governs and, as variable speeds 
represent an important development in 
placer mining, they are mentioned here.” 


TAXATION 


Inequities of tax legislation, par- 
ticularly as it affects the mining in- 
dustry, were attacked by speakers at 
the Wednesday morning session. 

Karl Riemer, attorney, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaking in the absence 
of Ellsworth C. Alvord, counsel for 
the American Mining Congress, said 
that the American business man 
knows that adequate national defense 
will cost a lot of money and conse- 
quently accepts the fact that taxes 
will be high for a long time to come. 

He traced the legislative history of 
the pending excess profits tax bill, and 
in describing the measure as passed 
by the House of Representatives, 
characterized it as a mass of highly 
complicated and _ technical phrase- 


D. A. Callahan, 

Chairman of the 

Session on Taxa- 
tion 


ology, most of it practically unintel- 
ligible even to the tax expert. 

He pointed out that the measure 
had been put forward as one designed 
to tax such profits as might be in 
excess of normal. There was no ob- 
jection to such a tax, he said, but the 
Treasury Department has been in- 
sisting upon a tax which will not only 
reach excess profits but also impos? 
heavy additional burdens on normal 
earnings. 

The principal demand of the wit- 
nesses at the congressional hearings, 
he stated, was that the measure lay 
down fair and workable rules for the 
determination of excess profits. He 
said: “In the mining industry, for 
example, the income of a single year 
is not a fair basis for measuring tax 
liability. That income may be the 
result of many years of effort.” 

Mr. Riemer paid tribute to the 
Senate Finance Committee for its 
earnest effort to give full and fair 
consideration to the bill and for its 
endeavor to provide some solution for 
the difficult problems faced by the 
mining industry. At the same time, 
he warned, the tax will be a brutal 
one, even if many improvements are 
mide. 

Following his remarks, Arthur L. 
Baldwin, attorney, of Denver, Colo.; 
Robert M. Searls, counsel, Newmont 
Mining Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Donald A. Callahan, Wal- 
lace, Idaho, assailed provisions of the 
then pending bill and urged that 
Congress recognize the need for fair 
treatment of the mining industry. 

In a discussion of “The Future of 
Gold and Silver,” Walter E. Trent, of 
Washington, D. C., traced the history 
of the two metals and expressed the 
view that gold has become demone- 
tized by price increment which is a 
direct result of demonetization of 
silver by price depreciation. He de- 
clared that not only have the inter- 
national bankers victimized themselves 
but also all great countries of the 
world by their money - tampering 
schemes. 

The present gold and silver hoards 
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of the United States, he said, are @ 
liability because of nonuse, but if they 
are put into the banking public cycle 
they will be the means of transform- 
ing the country into a beehive of 
activity and prosperity. 

Warning was given that the gold, 
if left sterile indefinitely, might per- 
haps become the instrument of one 
President or another in some inter- 
national political maneuver which 
would not take into account that the 
gold reserve had been paid for by 
depositors without its compensating 
use. 

“The temptation had better be re- 
moved,” Trent declared, “by the es- 
tablishment of a stabilization currency 
gold reserve of 10 billion dollars. Then 
there will still be two billion dollars 
in the stabilization fund and nine bil- 
lion dollars more of gold in the United 
States subject to export by the thou- 
sands of outlets which exist when gold 
is restored to use as legal tender, cir- 
culatory money.” 

“The first line of defense,” Trent 
declared, “is an adequate and con- 
servative credit structure based on 
gold and silver.” 


He urged a definite return to the 
use of gold and silver as primary 
monies at once. He said that the most 
serious international problems could 
be solved by an unimpeded interna- 
tional use of silver, in its comple- 
mentary use with gold. 


“Canada’s surplus wheat problem would 
be solved if the United States would give 
and take silver money for Canada in set- 
tlement of trade balances. The hungry 
nations of the world would buy all the 
surplus wheat of both Canada and the 
United States, and they would buy all of 
the surplus cotton of the United States 
if one ounce of silver would buy a bushel 
of wheat or 10 pounds of cotton. 

“It is no fault of the United States 
that Canada does not pay its own silver 
producers the bullion price which the 
United States pays to its silver producers, 
and it is not the fault of the United 
States that Canada does not coin her sil- 
ver bullion production at the same rate 
of coinage prevailing in the United 
States. This practice would not only give 
Canada additional circulating currency, 
but it would materially assist in equaliz- 
ing the value of their dollar with that of 
the United States. 

“Canada should pay to its silver pro- 
ducers 71.11 cents per ounce, and should 
coin same at $1.29 per ounce (371.25 
currency of fine silver per dollar). This 
would give to the producers 55 percent 
of the monetary value of the silver, and 
give to the Canadian Treasury as seig- 
niorage profit, 45 percent of the mone- 
tary value of the silver—an_ identical 
practice with that now existing in the 
United States. 

“The United States and Canada should 
make part of their defense agreement, 
the utilization of silver as well as gold in 
the settlement of trade balances. If the 
United States will apply the “good neigh- 
bor” policy by_ offering reciprocal mone- 
tary treaties, there would immediately be 
a rich reward both to the United States 
and the good neighbors involved, and 
many more good neighbors would apply 
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for membership in the monetary  reci- 
procity program. 

“Shortly thereafter, all of the nations 
of the world would be joined together by 
a reciprocal monetary union based upon 
gold and silver. National economic in- 
dependence would return to all of them 
and international wars would come to an 
end. The world will then have reaflirmed 
the basic monetary law that the purchas- 
ing power of gold varies inversely with 
the world price of silver. 

_ “It must not be presumed that the re- 
ciprocal use of silver will cause any great 
economic benefits to the world unless at 
the same time there is a concomitant use 
of gold not only between countries but 
between individuals.” 


WAGE-HOUR 


Colonel Philip B. Fleming, Wage- 
Hour Administrator, in addressing the 
Wednesday afternoon session, de- 
clared that no relaxation of the over- 
time provisions of the Wage-Hour Act 
at this time “is either necessary or 
desirable.” 

“The war 
and the neces- 
sity for build- 
ing up our na- 
tional defense 
have caused 
some persons 
to feel that 
the hours re- 
quirements of 
the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 

Col. Philip B. Fleming Should be re- 

laxed,” Colonel 
Fleming said. “Proponents of the 
relaxation of these provisions have 
taken the stand that there is a short- 
age of skilled labor and that this labor 
should be permitted to work overtime 
without paying time and a half for the 
overtime. However, it is necessary to 
train more workers now. The over- 
time penalties of the Wage-Hour Act 
provide an important incentive to em- 
ployers to begin training additional 
workers.” 

The administrator declared that he 
felt the principle of a floor under 
wages and a ceiling over hours is here 
to stay and urged “the fullest cooper- 
ation among industry, labor and the 
Division to bring about achievement of 
its purpose.” 

Admitting that the metal mining in- 
dustry differed widely from other in- 
dustries, Colonel Fleming cited the 
following as the problems that most 
frequently were submitted by the in- 
dustry: 


“1. Must the time spent by the under- 
ground worker in traveling from the por- 
tal to the face be counted as time worked? 

“2. Must time spent at lunch under- 
ground be considered as time worked? 

“3. What is the status of the lesseé 
miner or the leaser? Is he an employe 
of the mine owner or really a lessee? 
Must he and his helpers, whom he em- 
ploys and pays, be paid time and a half 
for overtime? 


J. J. Carrigan, 
Chairman of the 
Session on Wage- 
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“4. What deductions from wages will 
be considered by the administrator to be 
reasonable? 

“5. Will the operator be protected from 
liability if he reduces the hourly rate to 
avoid the payment of overtime? 

“6. How about the construction em- 
ploye—the carpenter who produces no 
goods for commerce, but merely builds 
new bunk houses, or a drying room, or a 
recreation hall? Is he covered by the 
law and must he be paid time and a half 
for overtime?” 

In the consent decree of the Cornu- 
copia Gold Mines, Colonel Fleming 
pointed out that it was ruled that time 
consumed from portal to portal of the 
mine constitutes hours worked. On 
the other hand, he pointed out that in 
the bituminous coal mines, the Wage- 
Hour Division, following the tradi- 
tional custom of the industry, had con- 
sidered only the hours at the actual 
working place as “hours worked.” 

Of the question of lessee and lessor, 
he said: “Each case must be deter- 
mined on its particular facts, with 
primary importance given to the 
terms of each individual lease agree- 
ment and the method of operation 
under such agreement. If under the 
lease agreement, control and super- 
vision over the operations of the so- 
called lessee are reserved to the lessor, 
such lease agreement embodies the 
normal incidents of the employer-em- 
ploye relationship and the so-called 
lessees will be considered as employes 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


“On the other hand, if a particular 
lessee is operating mining property 
which is not a part of the property 
currently being operated by the min- 
ing company with regular employes, 
and if in the lease agreement the min- 
ing company does not have the right to 
control the lessee in his operations of 
the mining property, it may well be 
that the lessee is not an employe of 
the mine owner but is in fact an in- 
dependent operator of such property. 
If such lessee has his own employes 
who assist in the operation of the 
leased mine, such employes must be 
paid in accordance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act if the products 
of the mine move in interstate com- 
merce.” 
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Repairs or alterations to existing 
structures used in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce are 
covered by the act, according to 
Colonel Fleming, whereas the con- 
struction of entirely new structures 
may be exempt. 

Concerning time spent at lunch, 
Colonel Fleming said “we are not yet 
disposed to take any particular posi- 
tion as to whether the half hour spent 
eating lunch underground may be de- 
ducted from hours worked.” 

Mine operators in general, he 
pointed out, have attempted to meet 
the hours requirements of the Wage 
and Hour Law by one or another of 
three types of adjustments: reduction 
of the number of shifts to five a week 
of eight hours each; or shortening of 
the shift to approximately seven 
hours; or by paying the overtime 
above 42 hours a week. “When the 
40-hour provision becomes effective in 
October,” he said, “it will require the 
payment of overtime or the cutting of 
shifts to five a week, at some increase 
in labor costs, unless this is com- 
pensated for by the greater produc- 
tivity of the workers, as has been the 
experience of at least one large mine 
studied by our economists.” 

Following Colonel Fleming’s paper, 
Edgar T. Zook, counsel, Idaho-Mary- 
land Mines Company, and H. L. Faulk- 
ner, counsel, Alaska Miners Associa- 
tion, presented complaints of the min- 
ing industry under the operation of 
the Wage-Hour Law. 

Mr. Zook, after complimenting Col- 
onel Fleming on his fairness in ad- 
ministering the law, assailed the law 
itself and its application to the min- 
ing industry—where high wages have 
always prevailed—in vigorous terms. 
His remarks were met by sustained 
applause. 

Mr. Faulkner urged the mining in- 
dustry to adhere to the declaration of 
policy adopted by the metal mining 
men at last year’s convention to the 
effect that the Wage-Hour Law ought 
to be repealed. He said that experi- 
ence in Alaska has been that the labor 
unions have abundantly demonstrated 
that they are able to regulate hours 
and wages through their organizations 
without the necessity of a Wage-Hour 
Law and a multiplicity of interpreta- 
tions of its provisions. 

Since there is no immediate pros- 
pect of repealing this law, he stated, 
“the next best thing is to have as plain 
and simple a law as possible and one 
that needs a minimum of interpreta- 
tion by administrative officials.” 

“Our mails are loaded down with bulle- 
tins, notices of hearings, interpretations 


and regulations, and as is always the case 
with a law of this nature which is so un- 
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satisfactory and impractical and which 
requires such a large force for its inter- 
pretation alone, to say nothing of its en- 
forcement, we get many absurd results. 


“So far as the mining industry in our 
Territory is concerned, we find it difficult 
to adopt one blanket rule for a company 
like the Alaska-Juneau with 1,000 em- 
ployes operating within and adjoining a 
town of considerable size, where labor. 
generally is plentiful, and the Chicago 
company operating on a remote island 
with a small crew doing only experimental 
work, probably at a loss to the owners, 
and it is difficult to apply the same rule 
for a company with 1,000 employes oper- 
ating three regular shifts the year round, 
and the placer mining industry of the 
interior where the seasons are short and 
advantage must be taken of every hour 
of sunshine and of the seasonal water 
supply. Practically the only mining in 
Alaska, outside of a little coal mining and 
a small amount of platinum production, 
is the gold mining. Some of it is on a 
very small margin. The price of gold is 
fixed, and the industry cannot go on for- 
ever absorbing higher costs, employing 
more men and bringing themselves to a 
point where the cost of production over- 
takes the value of the product. 

“What I have said is not to be taken 
as a reflection on the men who are at- 
tempting to administer this law. We 
want to do the very best we can with 
them, and all we ask in return is reason- 
able and fair treatment. It is difficult 
at best to follow all the ramifications of 
the regulations and interpretations but 
we are willing to do the best we can, and 
we want to be informed. Recently a 
man came to the Territory representing 
the Wage-Hour Division. He visited one 
or two camps and whether he found any- 
thing wrong with the system of operating. 
with the method of bookkeeping, with the 
computation of time and overtime, we do 
not know, for his only statement was that 
he was making a survey and would report 
what he found to the administrator in 
Washington. We feel that if such in- 
spectors and surveyors come to the Terri- 
tory and find anything wrong or have 
any suggestions to make, that they go 
directly to the employer and inform him. 
We feel that this is not asking too much. 
We know that the administrator of this 
law has a difficult task to perform and 
that there has been imposed upon him 
the burden of making interpretations from 
day to day of a law which should in all 
fairness be clarified so that employers and 
employes do not need hundreds of regula- 
tions and scores of interpretations in 
order to know just where they stand. and, 
in the meantime, we feel that the Mining 
Congress should continue its efforts for a 
repeal of the law, and, if that cannot be 
accomplished, for the necessary amend- 
ments to simplify and clarify it.” 


In the absence of Senator James E. 
Murray, of Montana, due to legisla- 
tive duties making necessary his stay 
in Washington, Dr. Francis A. Thom- 
son, president of the Montana School 
of Mines, presented his address en- 
titled “Expansion of R. F. C. Loans for 
Mining.” It listed these Federal aids 
to the mining industry: 

“1, Authorization of loans and pur- 
chases for the purpose of producing, 
acquiring and carrying strategic and 
critical materials, including metals, 
and authorization of the building of 
stockpiles of such materials. 

“2. Authorization of investigations 
of domestic deposits of strategic min- 
erals and metals by the Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey. 


“3. Authorization of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans for develop- 
ing small mineral properties.” 

The Montanan said that while this 
country has sufficient basic materials 
to meet defense needs, its present sup- 
plies of some strategic minerals are 
“far from adequate.” The Federal pro- 
gram, he said, will help stimulate pro- 
duction from the “extensive unde- 
veloped depos- 
its’ of such 
minerals in 
this country. 

erec- 
tion of smelt- 
ing plants for 
strategic met- 
als financed by 
RFC loans, or 
built and op- 
erated by the 
Federal Gov- 

ernment dur- 
ing this emer- ; 
gency, would appear to be a step in the 
right direction,” Senator Murray said. 

“It would, in the case of tin, for 
example, allow us to take all of 
Bolivia’s concentrates and furnish 
them with dollar credits to purchase 
American goods. 

“In the case of manganese and chro- 
mium, if the capital investment is 
taken care of by the Federal Govern- 
ment, our domestic deposits of these 
strategic ores can be fully utilized. 

“If these minerals are developed 
now, they may very likely withstand 
foreign competition when normal con- 
ditions return.” 

The Montanan praised the thorough- 
ness with which the Bureau of Mines 
is investigating domestic mineral de- 
posits. 

“Altogether, I am advised by the 
Bureau that 12 projects have been 
completed or are now being worked on. 
The metals covered are antimony, 
chrome, manganese, nickel, tin and 
tungsten,” the Senator said. “The 
states in which these deposits occur 
are Montana, Nevada, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, New Mexico, Idaho, 
South Dakota and Wyoming.” 


Hon. James Murray 


CARLTON TUNNEL 


The Carlton deep drainage tunnel 
was discussed by A. H. Bebee, vice 
president of the Golden Cycle Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Bebee pointed out that the work 
on this tunnel is being privately 
financed by the Golden Cycle Corpora- 
tion, under the direction of Merrill E. 
Shoup, president. As a result of the 
tunnel, it is estimated that additional 
depths for large mining operations 
will range from 200 to 1,000 ft. The 
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proposed 6- 
mile tunnel 
had been driv- 
en a distance 
of 4 miles at 
the end of 
August. 

Mr. Bebee 
declared that 
taxes, includ- 
ing sales and 
use tax, old 
age pension, 
unemployment 
insurance, and many others, amount 
to nearly $2 per foot of tunnel. 


He emphasized that since the Gol- 
den Cycle mill is almost wholly de- 
pendent upon Cripple Creek for its 
supply of ore, the company realized 
the necessity to provide additional 
drainage in order that greater depths 
than can now be worked profitably, 
might be developed and mined. He 
went on to say: 


A. H. Bebee 


“This tunnel is the third drainage bore 
to be driven in the Cripple Creek area 
since it started producing telluride gold 
ores in 1891. For some time after min- 
ing began, no water was encountered, and 
it was believed that Cripple Creek was to 
be a ‘dry’ camp. Credence was lent to 
the theory by the fact that the location 
was nearly 10,000 ft. above sea level, 
with considerable lower-lying terrain 
close by to which ground water could 
gravitate. However, as subsequent geo- 
logical examinations disclosed, the miner- 
alized zone is the denuded crater of an 
extinct volcano. At the surface it con- 
stitutes an irregular area roughly 4 by 3 
miles in size. The prevailing rock is 
breccia, characterized by angular frag- 
ments cemented together. It evidently 
was formed by recurring eruptions of lava 
each of which broke up partly solidified 
rock crusts from previous flows and re- 
joined them. This plug was intruded 
through a compact granite, locally termed 
Pikes Peak Granite, which now surrounds 
it. Secondary volcanic activity continued 
for some time after large-scale eruptions 
ceased, with the result that dikes, flats 
and irregularly shaped masses of phono- 
lite and latite were forced upward through 
the breccia and the adjoining granite... . 

“All this internal churning broke up the 
crater rock to a considerable degree and 
left it more porous than the granite that 
envelops it. In a measure, it represents 
a gigantic sponge that has soaked up 
ground water for countless ages and occu- 
pies the neck, so to speak, of a granite 
bottle the sides of which are relatively im- 
pervious. The only way to drain out 
some of the accumulated water is to bore 
a hole through the granite incasement at 
a level below the water surface, and that, 
substantially, is what is now being done 
for the third time. 


“The portal of the Carlton Tunnel is 
located eu, miles south of the towns of 
Cripple Creek and Victor, near the junc- 
tion of Cripple Creek and Oil Creek. The 
portal elevation is 6,893 ft. Its course is 
N. 49° 54’ E. The size of the tunnel, 
originally was 8% ft. by 9 ft. but at 
present it is about 11 ft. high by 10 ft. 
wide, including a 4-ft. 6-in. radius circle 
arch. The finished tunnel size depends 
on the type of ground encountered. The 
first 300 ft. had to be supported. The 
main drive will be 32,000 ft. in length 
to a position under No. 2 Portland Shaft, 
at an approximate elevation of 6.990 ft., 
or 1,120 ft. below the present drainage 
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level of that property. The grade will be 
+ 0.3 percent. 

“To accomplish complete drainage for 
the Cresson and Vindicator, two laterals 
will be driven from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. each, 
from the Portland mine. 

Mr. Bebee explained that drilling is 
accomplished by five Ingersoll-Rand 
DA 35 drifter drills equipped with 
power feed and mounted on a drill 
jumbo. The jumbo crew, consisting of 
five machine men, four chucktenders, 
one steel nipper and a shift boss, fire 
six or more complete rounds every 24 
hours. 


Other equipment consists of an 
Eimco model 21 loader, Grandby-type 
car of 84 cu.-ft. capacity, a “Cherry 
Picker,” and four 8-ton storage battery 
locomotives; slide rails of modified 
channel sections are used when neces- 
sary. 


The tunnel heading is ventilated by 
exhausting 5,000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute through 18-in. steel vent pipe. 
Compressed air for drilling and muck- 
ing is supplied to the face by 6-in. 
steel tubing. 

Mr. Bebee stated that “no serious 
water problem is anticipated before a 
point 25,000 ft. from the portal has 
been reached.” 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


Edmund M. Toland, formerly gen- 
eral counsel for the Congressional 
Committee Investigating the National 
Labor Relations Board, was the first 
speaker on Thursday morning’s ses- 
sion, at which time he discussed the 
findings of that committee. 


Delegates expressed great interest 
in and approbation of his courageous 
attack upon the administrative evils of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
Since this address is so timely, com- 
ing as it does when the Smith amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations 
Act are pending before the United 
States Senate, it has been reproduced 
in full elsewhere in this issue begin- 
ning on page 49. 

Following Mr. Toland’s presentation, 
Alexander R. Heron, director of in- 
dustrial relations, Crown-Zellerbach 


Stanly A. Easton, 

Chairman of the 

Session on Labor 
Problems 


Corporation, spoke on “Present Day 
Industrial Relations.” He said that 
collective bargaining is simple and 
should not be opposed by any intelli- 
gent employer. 

Mr. Heron pointed out that special- 
ization is one of the great problems 
of the day. “Whereas,” he said, “the 
farmer of former times used to pro- 
duce his own food, he can no longer 
bother with sidelines; he depends upon 
specialization and buys his food from 
a source dealing with foods. As a 
result of such specialization we find 
that to deliver a bottle of milk to a 
New York doorstep some 25,000 per- 
sons are involved. 

“The only thing in God’s world that 
a worker owns today is a payroll num- 
ber. In the old 
days a skilled 
worker owned 
his own tools 
and _ probably 
his own home 
and a garden 
spot. When he 
was out of em- 
ployment he 
repaired his 
own home. 

“In such a 
discussion we 
might take up 


Alexander Heron 


AAA, wage-hour 


acts, social se- 
curity, etc. Of the future one could 
discuss national defense and the 


handling of men called to the draft, 
conscription and other problems. Our 
own company has 3,800 men, of some 
12,000 or 15,000 subject to the terms 
of the draft. We have to face the 
necessity of replacing those called and 
of seeking replacements in the face of 
the knowledge that they will lose their 
jobs when the regulars return. 

“A new element is the boys to train 
for a year. They must shoulder new 
responsibilities when they return. 
They will be the new national leaders. 
We shall see a change of philosophy 
and thought on their part when they 
return. 

“Most problems have their origin 
not in the actual field but in. the 
philosophy of groups. On the Pacific 
coast we had only one sit-down strike 
but we have had plenty of labor grief. 
The strike did not succeed but it held 
up a port for some time. Strikes, like 
war, never pay. Everyone loses.” 


War's Effect on the Metals 


The final convention session was de- 
voted to a symposium on prospects 
for the metals and a discussion of the 
future of gold. 

Reviews of the war’s effects on sup- 
plies, international movements, and 
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H. E. Treichler, 
Chairman of the 
Session on Pros- 

pects for the 

Metals 


domestic markets and prices were pre- 
sented for the lead, zinc, iron ore, 
mercury, and tungsten industries. 

In a joint paper prepared by E. R. 
Dondorf and Jean McCallum of the 
National Lead Company, read by Mr. 
McCallum, it was predicted that the 
defense program will create a heavy 
demand for lead but it was pointed 
out that American mines are geared 
to meet the demand without sky- 
rocketing of prices. 

The writers reviewed the activity of 
the lead market since the beginning 
of the Second World War. They 
stated that: 


“The outbreak of hostilities abroad last 
year seemed to have revived memories 
of what happened in the first World War 
when the price of lead reached as high as 
12e a pound in 1917. Chart readers and 


Statisticians got busy and dusted off old 
graphs and records to see what happened 
then and assumed that history would 
But market con- 


probably repeat itself. 
ditions at pres- 
ent are just 
about as differ- 
ent from what 
they were in 
1914 as the 
present  blitz- 
krieg tactics are 
from those that 
prevailed in the 
preceding war. 
“At the out- 
break of the 
first World War 
in August, 1914, 
the price of lead 
was 3.90c New 
York, and at 
the end of the 
first anniver- 
sary the price 


E. R. Dondorf 


had risen to 
5.25e. At the 
outbreak of the 
present war on 
September 3, 
1939, the do- 
mestie price of 
lead was 5.05c, 
and at the end 
of the first an- 
niversary it was 
down to 4.90c 
after having 
previously 
touched 4.75c. 
The reason for 
this divergent 
is 

o be found in 
Jean McCallum the changed 
world condi- 
tions as far as lead supplies are con- 
eerned. In 1914, the United States occu- 
pied a prominent position as a world 
supplier of lead. This country produced 
in 1914 about 540,000 tons of lead, 
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whereas the world’s entire output that 
year was only 1,272,000 tons, according 
to figures by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. In other words, the 
United States in 1914 produced approxi- 
mately 43 percent of the world’s total. 
In contrast with that situation, the out- 
put by the United States in 1939 was 
420,000 tons, whereas the world’s output 
had risen to 1,900,000 tons, so that this 
country produced only about 22 percent 
of the world’s total as against 48 percent 
in 1914. The obvious conclusion is that 
in the present war, the combatants in- 
stead of being dependent on the United 
States for their supplies have so much 
lead of their own, that not only are they 
self sufficient, but actually in possession of 
an exportable surplus.” 


The authors reported that the 
United States had imported 108,129 
tons of refined lead in the first seven 
months of the current year, as against 
1,736 tons in the same period of 1939. 
They also cited figures to show that 
in the same seven-month period our 
exports of refined lead had decreased 
from 66,651 tons in 1939 to 16,582 
tons in 1940. They stated that no one 
can accurately predict what the future 
holds in store for the domestic lead 
market but forecast an encouraging 
outlook for the balance of the year. 

Howard I. Young, president of the 
American Zinc, Lead, and Smelting 
Company, reviewed the zinc situation. 
He stated that during the past seven 
years production costs have been sub- 
stantially increased by reason of 
higher wages and increased cost of 
supplies. Mr. Young pointed out that 
the zinc industry has responded re- 
markably well to the increased de- 
mands upon it in recent months, 


“and with a continuation of prices suffi- 
ciently high enough to justify bringing in 
additional smelting capacity the produe- 
tion of the United States could be brought 
up to 800,000 to 825,000 tons per year 
within a six months period. If production 
in excess of this is needed then plant addi- 
tions at heavy capital costs will be re- 
quired. 

“In addition to higher costs, we in the 
industry know that when the present con- 
flict is ended, and requirements are on a 
normal basis that, unless we have ade- 
quate tariff protection which has always 
been necessary to sustain the zine indus- 
try in a healthy condition, we will not 
be in position to meet foreign prices of 
slab zine, and it is certain that large 
tonnages ‘of foreign zine will immediately 
be made available and offered in our mar- 
ket. These uncertainties cause the oper- 
ators to move slowly in making heavy 
capital expenditures for increased produc- 
tion of zine. 

“The bottle-neck in the zine industry is 
not supplies of concentrates, and in my 
judgment will not be so long as present 
world conditions prevail. If a bottle-neck 
should develop it will be a matter of 
smelting capacity. 

“More recently there has been unusually 
heavy buying by zinc consumers, not only 
for their immediate needs, but also in 
anticipation of their expected require- 
ments in 1941. This is a decided de- 
parture from normal buying procedure, 
and has resulted in a backlog of unfilled 
orders in the Prime Western division of 
the industry of approximately 90,000 tons. 
It is highly important that the consumer 
of zine cooperate with the producer in 
every way possible to prevent any short- 
age of needed supplies in any part of the 


industry. The zine producers are cog- 
nizant of existing conditions and unless 
some unforeseen conditions develop all 
normal requirements will be available. 

“It behooves everyone in the industry 
to work together in helping to meet the 
domestic requirements, and such increased 
demands as may be brought about through 
our National Defense Program. It is 
hoped that the officials in charge of the 
defense program will soon indicate to the 
industry such requirements as they an- 
ticipate, so that productive facilities can 
be made available to take care of this in- 
ereased demand without creating an un- 
satisfactory situation with the domestic 
consumer. 

“Looking to ‘the future, it is highly im- 
portant to the zine industry to keep the 
requirements of those individuals who are 
our customers under normal conditions, 
supplied to such an extent that it will not 
be necessary for them to look for sub- 
stitutes, nor produce an inferior product 
on account of shortage of zine supplies.” 


H. L. Pierce, vice president, Hanna 
Iron Ore Company, told delegates that 
expanded steel output for national de- 
fense arms and armament “would 
hardly cause 
a ripple’’ in 
the United 
States iron ore 
production. 

Pierce said 
a million tons 
of ore, repre- 
senting one 
month’s nor- 
mal operation 
from one large 
Mesaba open 
pit in Minne- 
sota, would be 
“in terms of steel, the equivalent of 
10 large battleships, 100 auxiliary 
vessels including heavy and light 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, 
with a couple of aircraft carriers for 
good measure. ... The same tonnage 
of iron ore would build 20,000 heavy 
tanks, while the ore requirements for 
50,000 air planes could be produced 
from one of the open pits in a few 
days.” 

Pierce pointed out, however, that 
the national defense program involves 
the building of munitions plants, fac- 
tories, warehouses, storage tanks and 
munitions of all kinds. This is bound 
to be a large tonnage, and when taken 
with the normal increased demand in 
all lines of steel consumption attend- 
ant on general good business, it is 
only logical that we can expect near 
capacity production of the ore mines 
until this program is behind us. 


H. L. Pierce 


“Tf there is an expansion in the steel- 
making capacity of the country, we re- 
peat, that the Lake Superior region is 
developed and prepared at the present 
time, without expansion, to conservatively 
neet a 15 percent increase in demand, and 
from this point could keep pace with any 
reasonable increase in the steel-making 
capacity. In short, we are now equipped 
and prepared to furnish all of the ore the 
present furnaces can possibly melt with 
a comfortable margin of safety, which 
places us in a very enviable position in 
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these times when other industries affected 
by the national defense program are look- 
ing to large expansion programs.” 

Worthen Bradley, president, Bradley 
Mining Company, discussing mercury, 
said that the domestic production is 
taking care of United States needs 
and a portion is being exported. He 
pointed out that a high price for the 
metal quickly results in sufficient pro- 
duction for our own needs and a sur- 
plus for ex- 
port. 

He stated 
that from 1919 
to 1939 we 
were able to 
produce only 
55 percent of 
our apparent 
consumption, 
but that dur- 
ing the war 
years 1916 
through 1918, 
“the price in- 
creased 128 percent and production 
59 percent over the previous six-year 
period.” 


Worthen Bradley 


“The situation is even more marked 
during the present period. If we assume 
a $180 per flask average price for this 
year, the price is up 132 percent from the 
1934-38 period (I am throwing 1939 out 
of my calculations as it was a hybrid 
year, only partially affected by the war). 
Let us assume a 33,300 flask production 
for 1940 (on the basis of continuing the 
May and June 3,000-flask per month pro- 
duction till the end of the year; actually, 
I believe production will be somewhat 
greater than this). A 1940 production 
of 33,300 flasks is up 98 percent from 
the 1934-38 average. : : 

“Comparing the two war periods, it is 
encouraging to note that while the per- 
centage of price increase was approxi- 
mately the same, the percentage of pro- 
duction increase is much greater at pres- 
ent. And our production, continued at its 
present rate, will exceed the 1916-18 aver- 
age by several thousand flasks per year. 

“How long can domestic producers 
stand the present pace? It can be imme- 
diately answered that they will stand it 
cheerfully, as long as high prices prevail. 
They would be even cheerier if they had 
some assurance that imports would be 
limited and that high prices would con- 
tinue for a few years, and they would be 
disgustingly happy if they and the other 
strategic mineral miners were, in all fair- 
ness, given some exemption from the full 
force of the excess profits tax. 

“Assuming that the producers get by 
somehow, how will the mines bear up 
under the increased rate of production? 
Again the answer is encouraging. The 
mines are producing over 3,000 flasks per 
month without having yet reached their 
full powers. Some will fall by the way- 
side, in fact some have already done so. 
but we have much to look forward to.” 


Charles H. Segerstrom, president, 
Nevada-Massachusetts Company, re- 
ported that the United States had a 
good position with respect to tungsten 
and that “we will not see a shortage 
nor the sky-rocketing of prices that 
was witnessed in the first World War; 
and, barring unforeseen incidents, it 
would appear that tungsten is stabil- 
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ized at the 
present prices. 


“In an inter- 
national way 
we have re- 
ceived ship- 
ments from 
South America 
and _ Portugal, 
in- addition to 
those coming 
from Asia, and 
it is believed 
that consider- 
able tungsten 
from China is 
shipped to the 
central powers, 
as the Chinese- : 
Russian barter trade agreement in- 
cluded tungsten as one of the com- 
modities. ... 

“During the calendar year 1939 the 
United States Bureau of Mines reported 
that 4,287 short tons of concentrates con- 
taining 60 percent WOs, or approximately 
3,200,000 pounds of W. were produced 
and shipped from the mines in the 
United States. 

“During 1940 the domestic production 
has remained fairly constant and prices 
firm, with an increasing demand for do- 
mestic scheelite. 

“Early increased production is ex- 
pected from at least two districts in the 
United States—one of them being the 
Bishop District, where a great deal of 
preliminary work has been carried on— 
the other is the Humboldt County, Nev., 
District, where a chemical plant is being 
erected to treat complex ores. During 
1941 it is my opinion that if the demand 
and price continue firm, the domestic pro- 
duction will exceed 5,000 tons of con- 
centrates.” 


“Gold—What of Its Future?” was 
the subject of an address by Thomas 
M. McNiece, 
economist of 


Chas. H. Segerstron 


New York 
City. 
Mr. MeNiece 


stated, ‘‘One 
cannot be very 
positive in an- 
swering the 
question con- 
cerning the 
future of gold 
without stick- 
ing his neck 
out so far that 
lie becomes very vulnerable from all 
des.” 

‘He pointed out that for centuries 
past, man has struggled and died in 
the search for the yellow metal and 
now, with the golden stream flowing 
over our shores we are worried by the 
mere possession of it. 

Owing to the world situation and 
the fact that nations are buying all 
the gold that can be produced it is 
very unlikely, the speaker declared, 
that the price of gold will be reduced. 

“The favorable position of gold pro- 
ducers will end,” MecNiece said, “when 
any one or a combination of the fol- 
lowing conditions come to pass: 


Thos. McNiece 


“1. When worldwide physical de- 
mand for goods again overtakes 


supply—that is, when we get back 
to previous living standards; or 

“2. When inflationary forces 
turned loose by continuing budge- 
tary deficits and excessive national 
debts drive material and labor costs 
skyward. 

“3. When major governments go 
broke (and most of them are ap- 
proaching that point if they are not 
already insolvent) .” 


Fears now expressed about the 
future of gold, the speaker described 
as of three varieties: 


1. Demonetization of gold by 
other countries; 

2. Reduced value of gold on ac- 
count of abnormally large stocks; 
and 

3. Enlarged credit base that 
might bring a disastrous credit in- 
flation. 


An outline for domestic improve- 
ment of the situation was laid down 
as follows: 


“1. Restore the control of our 
monetary policies to Congress 
where they are placed by the Con- 
stitution. 

“2. Restore the convertibility of 
the paper dollar into gold at the 
present fixed price of $35 per fine 
ounce, thereby eliminating the fear 
of future price juggling and freeing 
funds for long term investment. 
When this is done, the people who 
pay for the gold and to whom it be- 
longs may possess it if they wish. 

“3. Eliminate the bureaucratic 

barnacles that have recently at- 
tached themselves to the ship of 
state. Unless we can cut the reck- 
less and unnecessary government 
expenditures and balance the bud- 
get, the towering national debt will 
wreck our monetary structure more 
completely than any external de- 
velopment with gold. The dangers 
within are far greater than those 
without. 
_ “4, Eliminate the inconsistencies 
in economic, financial and_ social 
policies which neutralize results but 
hang a necklace of debt around our 
necks, 


“5. And finally and above all 
restore confidence in the integrity 
of our country by casting off legal- 
istic devices and class cleavage and 
making common honesty once more 
an attribute of the nation. 


“If these things are done we may 
look forward with hope. If not, let 
each man look to his own preserva- 
tion.” 

Mr. MeNiece declared that having 
made hoarding or even owning gold a 
crime among its citizens, the United 
States government became the leading 
gold hoarder of all time. This, he de- 
clared, is a manipulative corner on the 
commodity of gold that has the evil 
effects usually associated with similar 
corners on copper, wheat, rubber or 
any other commodities. One point of 
difference is that no one can escape the 
results of the corner on gold because 
it affects our whole money structure. 
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Mr. MeNiece charged that the great- 
est fear of gold-demonetization cur- 
rently arises from the threat of Ger- 
many to outlaw gold in the present 
conflict. 


“In this case, especially, we should be 
careful to substitute reason for hysteria. 
It is by no means certain that Germany 
can win this war. In the event that she 
does, she and none of her allies will be 
in any position to dominate the world 
and make all the rules of the game. 

“Barter cannot be used as a substitute 
for gold and Germany does not prefer 
barter regardless of statements by leaders 
whose word has failed in the past. She 
adopted barter as a last resort, when her 
gold and foreign exchange reserves were 
exhausted. She was then driven into 
some hard bargains in her necessity for 
continuing her imports of raw materials. 
Through all her struggles to maintain 
these imports of foods and raw materials 
and when her barter deals were most 
numerous, she bent every effort to secure 
all the foreign exchange available, even 
at considerable domestic sacrifice in other 
lines. This would not have been neces- 
sary if barter was sufficient. As she has 
taken over one country after another, 
Germany has reached for nothing more 
quickly than for the gold and other finan- 
cial assets of those countries. 


“Technically, barter cannot work in this 
age unless we revert to living standards 
of many centuries ago. This in itself 
would promote revolutions all over the 
world. Even if it could be made to work, 
barter would require complete and un- 
qualified multilateral cooperation through- 
out the world—a condition impossible to 
realize. International trade involving the 
exchange of goods of differing seasonal 
characteristics cannot be consummated 
under barter. Credits or settlement of in- 
ternational balances with gold are the only 
means of bridging these gaps and who is 
going to hold the bag under the former 
necessity? . 
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shaping of its policy and destiny. 


Bureau of Mines in 1910. 


the great work he initiated. 


not look upon his like again." 


James Finch Callbreath 


The Western Division of the American Mining Congress, meeting in 
the state he loved so well, desires to place on record its appreciation 
of the great service rendered to the Congress and to the mining 
industry by the late James Finch Callbreath. 

As the first secretary of the Congress, Mr. Callbreath became respon- 
sible for the creation of its staff and in large measure for the initial 


Genial, with broad perspective, thoroughly familiar with the mining 
industry and possessed of unusual skill as a publicist, Mr. Callbreath 
brought to the infant Congress exactly the qualities which were essential 
to the mature and successful development which it now enjoys. 


He was largely instrumental in the creation of the United States 


After thirty years of devoted service as secretary followed by six 
years as secretary-emeritus, James Finch Callbreath has entered into 
his eternal rest, and as his co-workers in the field of the mineral industry, 
inspired by his example, we can best honor his memory by continuing 


We deplore his passing and shall always revere his name. “We shall 


“Pure barter is a relic of the past and 
it is a relic because it is obsolete—out- 
moded by more effective methods. And 
yet, it is possible to conceive of modern 
trade as partaking of the nature of in- 
direct barter but only through the full 
utilization of gold. In its normal usage 
in international trade, gold is shipped 
only to settle the balances between coun- 
tries created by trade and services of un- 
equal values. The free operation of for- 
eign exchange markets provides a place 
where international debtors and creditors 
meet, barter their obligations and settle 
the differences with gold. The only rea- 
son for differences is that obligations can- 


not be made to balance by this barter. If 
balances are to disappear, somebody has 
to take less goods. The world has not 
yet produced a substitute for gold.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


A declaration of policy, comprising 
the views of the Western Division of 
the American Mining Congress on 
vitally important topics of public con- 
cern, was presented at the closing ses- 
sion on Thursday a:ternoon, Septem- 
ber 19, by Donald A. 
Callahan, chairman 
of the Resolutions 
Committee. The 
declaration was 
adopted unanimous- 
ly, and will be found 
on pages 41 and 43. 

A further resolu- 
tion of regret over 
the passing of 
James F. Call- 
breath, for many 
years Secretary of 
the American Min- 
ing Congress, was 
adopted by a stand- 
ing vote. 

(Continued on 
page 44) 


General view of the 
three exposition halls 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE MINING INDUSTRY 


The mining industry appreciates the mount for 
rapid and complete preparation for national defense. 
It stands ready to contribute its full share, and pledges 
wholehearted and complete cooperation for the fulfill- 
ment of the program. 

The basic objects of such a defense program are: 


The preservation of the democratic form of 
government. 


The maintenance of peace in the United 
States, and its protection against foreign 
aggression. 


The guarantee that in the future our citizens 
may continue to enjoy the blessings of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


There is need for the rapid development of our de- 
fense program because we are living in a world at war. 
But there is no emergency so great that there should 
ever be any relaxation from common honesty, social 
justice, free consent of the governed, freedom of reli- 
gion, free speech and press, and the free rights of peti- 
tion and assembly, which are some of the foundations 
upon which our constitutional government is founded. 
Any deviation from these principles constitutes a threat 
to the nation which should be aggressively opposed. 
We condemn subversive activities of both foreign and 
domestic enemies who seek to take away these privi- 
leges from us or to sabotage our defense plans. We 
approve the work of the Dies Committee and urge its 
continuance. More drastic punishment should be pro- 
vided for sabotage. 


We reaffirm our belief that the state should continue 
to exist for the citizen and not the citizen for the state. 
National defense preparations tend to increase and ex- 
pand Government activities into spheres not contem- 
plated by its founders. Human liberties decrease and 
decay as governmental authority increases. Constitu- 
tional democracy has died in every nation that usurped 
the planning under which the citizens must conduct 


OCTOBER, 1940 


A DECLARATION 
OF POLICY 


THE WESTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS assembled in annual convention at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., September 19, 1940, herewith declares its 
views upon the following subjects of public policy: 


their business. Hence only most unusual and special 
instances can justify further encroachment of govern- 


ment into the activities usually conducted by private 
business. 


We recognize that world conditions now require the 
national government to expend huge sums for defense 
purposes, far in excess of possible income. Every pos- 
sible means, therefore, should be used to increase the 
total income of our people and to keep ordinary ex- 
penses of the government at a minimum. No possible 
sources of revenue to the government should be stran- 
gled by confiscatory taxation, and every effort should 
be made to expand the ability of taxpayers to pay the 
huge sums that will be required for the immediate 


program and the obligations that it will bring in years 
to come. 


The products of the mining industry are the founda- 
tion upon which modern defense programs must be 
built. In peace, in national preparedness or in war, 
minerals and metals are essential. Our country is 
blessed with an abundant supply which should not be 
depleted or destroyed by ill-advised action. Nothina 
must be done in times of stress and strain which will 


threaten the supply of minerals and metals in the 
future. 


Mineral and metal production, like all other forms 
of productive effort, requires the coordinated work of 
capital, management and labor. None of these ele- 
ments should be relieved of carrying its share in the 
present emergency. 


We urge that the national defense program be en- 
tirely removed from either political or partisan con- 
siderations and that it be directed and controlled by 
industrial and business executives with power to act 
and to apply those principles of administration which 
have built a great nation. Emergency powers con- 
ferred by law either upon such executives or upon 
government officers should automatically terminate 
when the emergency ceases. 


The United States should not be dependent upon for- 
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eign countries for its minerals and metals. To accom- 
plish this we must maintain a balanced mining indus- 
try with provision for the discovery, development and 
operation of new mines. We urge special attention to 
the finding and preparing for production of the stra- 
tegic and critical minerals which are necessary for 
national defense. Research to develop satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for those which cannot be found in sufficient 
=— to fulfill the nation's needs should be con- 
tinued. 


We believe that the creation of conditions which will 
make possible private financing and development in the 
same manner as our resources were originally devel- 
oped—by capital, enterprise, industry and vision, with 
opportunity for reasonable profit—will provide ade- 
quate supplies and replacements of mee ad mineral 
resources as rapidly as they may be needed. 


We commend the intelligently conducted work of the 
United States Geological Survey and the United States 
Bureau of Mines in the survey and inventory of the 
strategic and critical mineral resources of the nation, 
and we urge a continuation and expansion of these 
activities to completion. We appreciate their scientific 
and technical approach to the problem. 


We especially approve the constructive activities of 
the Bureau of Mines in mining and metallurgical re- 
search, health and safety, statistical compilations and 
in other fields, and we urge that this work be not ham- 
pered by adding police functions. The Bureau of Mines 
has always been a service organization, successful and 
helpful because of mutual cooperative effort and con- 
fidence built up over a long period of years. The con- 
fidence of the mining industry in the Bureau and its 
representatives might easily be destroyed if police 
gee as proposed in the pending Mine Inspection 

ill, were added to its functions. 


We urge continued stockpiling of minerals and metals 
from domestic sources for national defense and the pur- 
chase from abroad of only such metals and minerals as 
may be necessary until production in this country can 
supply the mos Me quantities at reasonable prices 
based on costs of domestic production. 


Defense preparations, and the concentration of our 
thought upon them, tend to obscure the future, and the 
effect of the actions of today upon the conditions of 
tomorrow should be carefully considered. Our nation 
has developed through the exercise of certain funda- 
mental individual rights and privileges. We must 
guard against their loss or impairment through Federal 
encroachment during periods of stress, either under the 
guise of national defense or otherwise. Whatever may 
be the requirements of today, it must be remembered 
that our economic welfare depends upon the encour- 
agement of the initiative of the people and of the 


a of goods and services useful to a normal 
ife. 


This applies with marked emphasis in the mineral 
and metals industries, where risks are in excess of nor- 
mal and therefore opportunities must be made reason- 
ably attractive if individual initiative is to perform its 
part in preserving the kind of nation to which we are 
accustomed and in which we like to live. 


The mining industry is prepared to cooperate and to 
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contribute, by hard work, self denial and sacrifice, es- 
sential requirements in the national defense program, 
and pledges itself to that end. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONS 


Adequate national defense demands vastly increased 
productivity if we are to maintain our high standards 
of living. Our people must be united in the face of all 
the enemies of our American way of life. We must go 
to work more intensively. Neither employers, em- 
ployes nor government can be permitted to hinder the 
development of the sinews of our national strength, 
whether for war or for peace. Let us heed the lesson 
of the tragic disintegration of France. 


We believe in true collective bargaining, but we de- 
plore the presumption by government that employes 
and employers constitute classes of people whose in- 
terests are necessarily antagonistic. We object to any 
governmental agency espousing the cause of either 
party to a labor dispute. 


We assert that the proper and sole function of gov- 
ernment in labor disputes is to act as conciliator, to 
afford fair, impartial treatment to employers and em- 
ployes alike, and to hold them mutually responsible 
before the law for their actions. Better employer- 
employe relations are essential in the present national 
emergency. 


We therefore urge that the Senate of the United 
States take prompt and favorable action on the Smith 
Bill amending the National Labor Relations Act. 


The metal mining industry throughout its history has 
been singularly free from and opposed to sweatshop 
conditions at which the Fair Labor Standards Act is di- 
rected. However, the provisions of this act limiting 
hours of labor, as applied to the mining industry, are 
impractical and constitute a serious hindrance to effi- 
cient operation and full productivity. We therefore 
urge exemption of the industry from the maximum 
hours provisions. 


TAXATION 


The imperative need for national defense carries with 
it an equally imperative need for intelligent govern- 
mental financing. We face heavy initial expenditures 
to build up our defense equipment. Large additional 
expenditures will be required annually to maintain and 
support our defense forces. In the meantime we must 
continue to provide for the other requirements of our 
national budgets. This tremendous problem must be 
peg faced. Long-term plans to meet it must be 
made. 


We have previously gone on record as to the basic 
principles ach in our opinion must underlie any 
sound long-term financial program. It seems worth 
while to restate these principles here. We believe in 
the enactment of a reasonably permanent revenue sys- 
tem based upon the policy that private employment 
provides the only permanent solution of unemployment; 
that private enterprise and initiative must be protected 
and encouraged; that increased industrial activity re- 
quires expansion and new enterprise; that the net re- 
turn from new and venturesome enterprises must be 
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adequate to attract private capital; that private invest- 
ment must replace government spending. Only under 
such policies can our revenue system produce maximum 
sap over a period of years; can the national income 

e sufficiently increased to provide adequate govern- 
ment revenues; can the Federal budget be relieved of 
heavy demands for unemployment relief and for ex- 
traordinary government spending. In no event should 
there be any increases in taxation or any further ex- 
tension of the debt limit for any purpose other than 
national defense. 


To insure the fullest response in the present emer- 
gency, a tax confiscatory in amount and discriminatory 
in application must not be imposed upon those who are 
asked to provide new capital with which to expand 
plant facilities, develop reserves of strategic minerals, 
and insure adequate production of basic raw materials 
required for arms, munitions and mechanical equip- 
ment. It is essential that emergency defense require- 
ments be met, so far as possible, by private industry 
and with private funds. 


We would approve an excess profits tax imposed on 
true excess profits, but we view with apprehension the 
apparent determination of the Treasury Department to 
impose heavy additional taxes, under the label of an 
excess profits tax, upon profits which are only the fair 
and reasonable normal earnings of industry. The ex- 
istence of excess profits cannot be ascertained merely 
by reference to hard and fast rules such as the earnings 
of a prior period or a fixed rate of return on invested 
capital. It is absolutely essential that special circum- 
stances be given special treatment on an equitable 
basis. 


No revenue requirements, however urgent, can jus- 
tify unfairness to taxpayers. Adeqaute revenue can be 
raised by fair and equitable taxation. We therefore 
urge as vital a more careful consideration by the Con- 
gress of the measure now pending before it and the 
improvement of that measure in the numerous respects 
pointed out to its Committees by the representatives 
of this and other industries. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES 


Under present conditions it is vital that Congres- 
sional responsibility for expenditures should be united 
with Congressional responsibility for revenues. »Wo 
again urge that each House of Congress create a Com- 
mittee on the Budget including members responsible 
for appropriations and members responsible for taxa- 
tion. This committee should give appropriate consid- 
eration both to the annual executive budget of esti- 
mated revenue yields and proposed expenditures, anc! 
to the long-term financial requirements. Based on its 
report, and after full debate, each House of Congres: 
should then fix the maximum amount of expenditures 
for the year, and require that the separate appropria- 
tion bills and legislation authorizing appropriations con- 
form to this determination. With the immense amounts 
now appropriated or authorized for defense require- 
ments, it is urgent that extensive reductions be effected 
in other expenditures of government. 


OCTOBER, 1940 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


We urge that the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion expedite presentation of the new simplified mining 
registration forms and exemption rules to the mining 
industry, for consideration prior to adoption; that the 
regulations relating to newspaper advertising and pub- 
licity of new offerings be liberalized; and that a ruling 
lessening the liability of the underwriter, as provided 
in an amendment passed in 1934 to the Securities Act 
of 1933, be immediately printed in full, publicized and 
distributed by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 


We urge that the various states take action making 
exempt from their "Blue Sky" laws any and all securi- 
ties that are fully registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission or legally exempted under the 
Securities and Exchange Acts. 


WE REAFFIRM our faith in the following principles 
embraced in the declaration of policy of the Western 
Division of the American Mining Congress, dated 
August 31, 1939: 


WATER POLLUTION AND MINE INSPECTION 


Control of water pollution and mine inspection 
should be handled by the states rather than by the 
Federal Government. 


PUBLIC LAND POLICY 


We favor the long-established system facilitating de- 
velopment of minerals on public lands, and reasonable 
utilization of mineral deposits within existent or pro- 
posed national parks and reservations. We oppose the 
creation of any further public reservations or parks in 
the United States or Alaska, unless the prospecting and 
mining rights of citizens therein are preserved and 
protected. 


MONETARY POLICY 


We favor a currency with a metallic base, using gold 
and silver. We endorse the continued purchase and 
coinage of domestic gold and silver, as provided by 
law, and urge the repeal of the prohibitions on free 
circulation of gold. 


TARIFF 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements policy has been a 
handicap to the domestic mining industry. Trade 
agreements are in fact treaties and should be ratified 
by the Senate. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


We oppose any action on this project pending thor- 
ough investigation of the enormous cost and doubtful 
benefit to American ecomony. 
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A cross-section of the exhibits 


THE EXPOSITION 


The exposition of mining and mill- 
ing equipment was again a feature 
drawing card of this annual gathering. 
Sixty-three leading manufacturers 
were represented with colorful ex- 
hibits which drew widespread inter- 
est from all mining men present. The 
industry’s operating men and execu- 
tives took full advantage of this occa- 
sion to study and inspect, at a central 
point, the large variety of machinery 
and supplies available as an aid in 
conducting all phases of their opera- 
tions. 

Exhibitors were enthusiastic in their 
comments over the contacts made dur- 
ing the week. Both manufacturers 
and mining men were in accord that 
this annual opportunity for informal 
discussion of the industry’s equipment 
and operating problems was mutually 
advantageous and that discussion of 
practical operating matters should be 
further developed in future programs. 

Exhibits ranged from large units in 
operation, equipment and plant models, 
to moving pictures and photographic 
displays. Mannfacturers’ representa- 
tives were on hand and willingly an- 
swered the many and sometimes diffi- 
cult questions presented to them. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Record attendance at the entertain- 
ment functions attested to the popu- 
larity of the evening’s events, and was 
an appropriate testimonial to the tire- 
less efforts of 
the Colorado 
Springs com- 
mittees in pro- 
viding a pleas- 
ant week for 
the convention 

visitors. 
Welcoming 
. Luncheon — A 
welcome filled 
y with the 
warmth of the 
Merrill E. Shoup West’s friend- 
liness was ten- 
dered delegates Monday noon at a 
gathering in the main dining room of 

the Broadmoor Hotel. 

With Merrill E. Shoup, chairman of 
the Western Division, presiding, those 
present received greetings from Gover- 
nor Ralph L. Carr, of Colorado. 
Governor Carr emphasized the im- 
portance of mining in Colorado and 
invited all present to make themselves 
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Ngersoll-Rand 


at home in i SS q 
| the mining in- g 
West.” 
made by How- t 
| President of E SAFETY APP ANCES Cp 
| J. C. Kinnear gress; J. C. ‘ 
A. S. Knoizen ture—Early = 
picture—“Arizona: Its Mineral Re- i 2 ¢ 
sources and Scenic Wonders.” This 
film, prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, depicts in striking 
manner the importance of mining in 
one of the great southwestern states. 
Informal dance—Subsequent to this, a | 
delegates and ladies filled the beautiful 
Hawaiian Village Nite Club at the 
The floor show led by Bill Roberts’ Or- u = i= 
Dancers; the Two Kings, an acrobatic T 
speciality; songs by Betty Brown and = ~ 
Paul Kwartin; the dancing skill of 
Faye and Andre, and the magic stunts 
of Paul Fox. In addition, the na- 
tionally known Cheyenne Mountain 
Dancers carried out a series of grace- 
ful oldtime dances on an outside plat- | 
they were ten- 
Strickler,pres- 7 pd be 
David P. Strickler ident of the 


Luncheon at Myron Stratton home 


Stratton-Cripple Creek Mining and 
Development Company, who presided, 
explained the founding of the Home 
and its objectives, following which 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, addressed the gath- 
ering on the 
work of that 
bureau. 
Indian Har- 
vest Festival— 
To many, the 
highlight of 
convention 
week fun was 
Tuesday eve- 
ning on the 
rugged slope 
of Cheyenne 
Mountain. 
Following a 
delicious outdoor steak fry with 
all the trimmings, delegates were 
treated to a topnotch entertainment. 
From elevations on the mountain 
side, Indian Princess Ruth Mont- 
gomery and Chief John Bissell sang 
a number of enchanting selections, 
including old favorites from ‘Rose 
Marie.” Radio’s popular quartette, 
“Men of the West,” captivated the 
crowd with their Western songs, as 
also did Merv Rutledge and Dorothy 
Bergen in several song specialties. 


Ur. R. R. Sayers 


Ice Carnival—“Gold Camp Gaieties” 
rang the bell as a striking and un- 
usual convention evening on Wednes- 
day. With the Broadmoor Ice Palace 
filled to capacity, an internationally 
famous group from the skating world 
“brought down the house” with their 
exhibitions of skill and grace. The 
star-studded cast included Maribel 
Vinson, Guy Owen, Douglas Duffy, Edi 
Scholdan and many others. 

Annual Banquet—Appropriately 
climaxing the week’s activities was the 
annual banquet held in the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Thursday night, attended by 
some 600 delegates and ladies and pre- 
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sided over by 
Toastmaster 
Robert M. 
Hardy, presi- 
dent of the 
Sunshine Min- 
ing Company. 

Mr. Hardy 
presented a 
message of 
greeting and 
cheer for the 
future from 
Senator Key 
Pittman, who 
was to have been the speaker of the 
evening, but whose legislative duties 
prevented his 
attendance. 
John T. Haney, 
attorney of 
Colorado 
Springs, ren- 
dered a hu- 
morous speech 
entitled “Brief 
in Defense of 
a Lazy Man,” 
in a Southern 
accent and 
with a _ spar- 


R. M. Hardy 


Luncheon meeting, Western Division Board of Governors and Board of Directors of the 
American Mining Congress 


kling wit which captivated the crowd. 

Following his address, delegates en- 
joyed the antics of the cockney-ac- 
cented Pat O’Malley, famed radio and 
night entertainer, popularly 
known as the “Lancastershire Lad.” 
Elsa Kanerz, soprano; the KOA Oc- 
tette, and Milton Shrednik rounded out 
the evening’s program—one which will 
be long remembered. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


A luncheon meeting of the Execu- 
tive Tax Committee of the American 
Mining Congress was held Wednes- 
day noon, September 18, at which dis- 
cussion centered about current tax 
problems of the industry, and partic- 
ularly the pending Excess Profits Tax 
Bill. Unfortunately, Chairman Fer- 
nald of the committee and some of the 
staff members of the Mining Congress 
were not able to attend, due to the 
necessity of remaining continuously in 
Washington in connection with the 
progress of this legislation. 

On Thursday, September 19, a joint 
luncheon meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Mining 
Congress and the Board of Governors 
of the Western Division was held. At 
this meeting the following were elected 
to the Western Board of Governors for 
the coming year: 

Alaska—Roy B. Earling, general 
manager, Fairbanks Exploration 
Dept., U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min- 
ing Co., Fairbanks; P. R. Bradley, 
president, Alaska Juneau Gold Mining 
Co., San Francisco; Luther C. Hess, 
president, Alaska Miners Association, 
Fairbanks. 

Arizona—P. G. Beckett, vice presi- 
dent, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
Douglas; T. H. O’Brien, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Co., In- 
spiration; Charles F. Willis, secre- 
tary, Arizona Small Mine Operators 
Association, Phoenix. 
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California—Worthen Bradley, pres- 
ident, Bradley Mining Co., San Fran- 
cisco; E. B. DeGolia, president, Gold 
Hill Dredging Co., San Francisco; 
Robert Linton, consulting engineer, 
Los Angeles. 

Colorado—Wm. J. Coulter, general 
manager, Climax Molybdenum Co., 
Denver; J. Price Briscoe, president, 
Clear Creek-Gilpin Co., Idaho Springs; 
Robert S. Palmer, secretary, Colorado 
Mining Association, Denver. 

Idaho—Ross D. Leisk, general man- 
ager, Sunshine Mining Co., Kellogg; 
Irvin E. Rockwell, general manager, 
Minnie Moore Mine Developing Co., 
Bellevue; J. W. Gwinn, secretary, 
Idaho Mining Association, Boise. 

Montana—Wm. B. Daly, consult- 
ing engineer, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., Butte; Francis A. Thomson, 
president, Montana School of Mines, 
Butte; Carl J. Trauerman, president, 
Mining Association of Montana, Butte. 

Nevada—J. C. Kinnear, general 
manager, Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Corporation, McGill; Fred E. Gray, 
general manager, Desert Silver, Inc., 
Silver Peak; Henry M. Rives, secre- 


Views of the annual banquet, climax of 
the convention week's entertainment pro- 
gram 
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tary, Nevada Mine Operators Associa- 
tion, Reno. 

New Mexico—Horace Moses, gen- 
eral manager, Chino Mines Division, 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corpora- 
tion, Hurley; Ira L. Wright, general 
manager, Black Hawk Consolidated 
Mines Co., Silver City; A. S. Walter, 
president, New Mexico Miners & Pros- 
pectors Association, Socorro. 

Oklahoma—John A. Robinson, direc- 
tor, Eagle Picher Mining & Smelting 
Co., Miami; C. F. Dike, manager, 
Oklahoma-Interstate Mining Co., 
Treece, Kans; Evan Just, secretary, 
Tri-State Zine & Lead Ore Producers 
Association, Picher. 

Oregon—D. Ford McCormick, Ster- 
ling Mines, Inc., Medford; Samuel H. 
Williston, vice president, Horse 
Heaven Mines, Portland; F. Whalley 
Watson, secretary, Oregon Mining As- 
sociation, Portland. 

South Dakota—Guy N. Bjorge, vice 
president and general manager, 
Homestake Mining Co., Lead; C. E. 
Dawson, general manager, Bald Moun- 
tain Mining Co., Trojan. 

Texas—J. D. MacKenzie, manager, 


Robert S. Palmer, 
Secretary of 
Colorado Chapter, 
American Min- 
ing Congress 


Southwestern Department, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., El Paso; 
H. E. Treichler, general manager, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf. 
Utah—James W. Wade, vice presi- 
dent, Tintic Standard Mining Co., Salt 
Lake; Gloyd M. Wiles, vice president 
and general manager, Park City Con- 
solidated Mines Co., Park City; A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary, Utah Chapter, 
A. M. C., Salt Lake. 
Washington—John J. Curzon, man- 
ager, Chelan Division, Howe Sound 
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Co., Holden; Jens Jensen, treasurer, 
Pend Oreille Mines and Metals Co., 
Spokane; C. O. Dunlop, president, 
Northwest Mining Association, 
Spokane. 


LADIES ENTERTAINMENT 


In addition to attending the splendid 
evening functions, the great number 
of ladies attending the convention with 
their husbands enjoyed numerous 
sightseeing trips arranged by the 
ladies’ committees. Included in the 
trips were visits to South Cheyenne 
Canon, Seven Falls, North Cheyenne 
Canon, the Broadmoor residential sec- 


Underground Scene at the Carlton Tunnel 


tion, Colorado College, the Garden of 
the Gods, and Williams Canon. The 
Pike’s Peak area abounds in beauty 
spots, and the ladies were given op- 
portunity for the fullest enjoyment of 
these world-famous scenic attractions. 

Wednesday morning the ladies had 
breakfast at Cheyenne Mountain 
Lodge and visited the Will Rogers 
Memorial Shrine of the Sun, built by 
the late Spencer Penrose. On Wednes- 
day afternoon they attended a tea and 
viewed exhibits at the Fine Arts Cen- 
ter. On Thursday a breakfast bridge 
was held at the Cheyenne Mountain 
Country Club. 


The ladies’ committees are to be 


Cripple Creek, Colo. 


warmly congratulated on their fine 
work which assured their guests such 
an enjoyable stay while in Colorado 
Springs. 


TRIPS 


Friday, September 20, was devoted 
to field trips and a sizeable group made 
visits to important mining and metal- 
lurgical operations near Colorado 
Springs. Special trips for smaller 
parties had also been arranged during 
the week, through the courtesy of the 
managements of these enterprises. 

On Friday, conventioneers boarded 
special busses and visited the Golden 
Cycle Mill, the largest custom mill in 
the world; the Minnequa plant of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation at 
Pueblo, the largest steel plant west of 
Chicago; the mine and mill of the Cli- 
max Molybdenum Company; and the 
world-famed Carlton Tunnel. En 
route to the Climax properties they 
enjoyed a scenic drive through Lead- 
ville and other historic mining dis- 
tricts, and in going to the Carlton 
Tunnel they passed through the fa- 
mous Cripple Creek mining district, 
producer of $500,000,000 in gold. 
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THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD' 


‘ IS with deep appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon me by the 
invitation to address you that I rise to 
speak to a body of men representative 
of a vital industry and one which 
might be described as the backbone of 
the all-important preparedness pro- 
gram in which we are all, capital and 
labor, management and employes, so 
deeply interested. At a time such as 
this, when every effort is being di- 
rected towards the attainment of a 
sound and invulnerable national de- 
fense, cooperation among all classes of 
our citizens is essential. So too is it 
important that in the interests of effi- 
ciency we do not sacrifice democracy. 
The constitutional safeguards must be 
maintained and governmental absolut- 
ism must be held to a minimum. 

The main topic of my address is the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the Wagner Act. The field of em- 
ployer-employe relations is one at- 
tended with the gravest consequences 
if in the present crisis we are to main- 
tain our democracy and insure cooper- 
ation, and thus attain the purposes of 
our country’s defense program. But 
before I take up the particular subject 
of the Wagner Act and the National 
Labor Relations Board, I feel that it 
might be well at this time to give a 
background of the problem, the legal 
problem, of the administrative agency, 
because it is in this field of the law 
that in recent years centralization of 
government has reached a point verg- 
ing upon administrative absolutism, a 
concept and objective entirely foreign 
to our American system. 


Agency Legal Problems 


As you know, the fundamental 
guaranties of the democratic process 
have their root back in an early period 
of Anglo-Saxon law. Our constitution 
invented a complex system of checks 
and balances that our founding fathers 


+ Presented to the 7th Annual Metal Mining 
Convention and Exposition of the American 
Mining Congress, Western Division, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., September 19, 1940. 

* Formerly Gencral Counsel to the Con- 
gressional Committee investigating the Na- 
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thought desirable and necessary in 
order that governmental tyranny 
might never exist in our country. 
Among English-speaking peoples the 
proudest boast has been an independent 
judiciary, free from political influence 
and dedicated to the proposition of 
equal justice in a government of laws. 
However, in recent years this independ- 
ence of the judiciary which has made 
the courts the champions of democracy 
and the guardians of liberty, has been 
whittled away, slowly, it is true, but 
none-the-less substantially. This has 
been accomplished by the building up 
of what might be called a fourth 
branch of government, whose powers 
are vested in the various administra- 
tive agencies in Washington. As a 
consequence of this development of 
the administrative process we find to- 
day that more and more the function 
of deciding disputes between man and 
his government has been vested gradu- 
ally in these quasi-judicial agencies of 
government, leaving to the courts only 
the function of deciding disputes be- 
tween one man and another. 

It is not a wise thing to allow gov- 
ernment, through political agencies, to 
exercise the power of deciding and ad- 
judicating disputes to which it is a 
party. The reason for this is obvious. 
The prosecutor and judge, in our 
American system, exercise entirely 
irreconcilable functions. Through a 
long period of history in England and 
in this country the courts have man- 
aged with great difficulty to preserve 
their independence, but now in a sub- 
stantial measure they are being stripped 
of their powers, and these powers are 
being vested in Federal agencies. 

In the days of Lord Coke, a shining 
light in the history of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, the judiciary in England 
was more completely independent than 
it has ever been since that time. Lord 
Coke had not minced words in declar- 
ing that where an Act of Parliament 
be contrary to the organic or basic 
law of England he would not hesitate 
to call it unlawful and refuse to en- 
force it. It was this ideal of an inde- 
pendent judiciary that led to the in- 
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corporation into our constitution of 
the third article by the founders of 
this government. Our Constitution 
definitely insured the independence of 
the judiciary so that it would not be 
subservient to either the executive or 
the legislative. In this country, Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall developed the 
concept of judicial review in his far- 
reaching decision in the case of Mar- 
bury v. Madison. During the period 
of John Marshall’s incumbency, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
achieved a fundamental position in the 
American political scheme, and ever 
since that time it has safeguarded the 
Constitution from frontal assaults and 
oblique attacks by the legislature or 
the executive. Yet so flexible is the 
nature of our Constitution that its 
workability is demonstrated by the fact 
that comparatively few amendments 
have had to be adopted since the re- 
public came into existence. 


But eventually the door was opened 
for a new type of adjudication—the 
quasi-judicial determination of cases. 
Smythe v. Ames marked this new de- 
parture, the first instance of self- 
denial by the judiciary, where we had 
a refusal by the high court to review 
the facts ascertained by an administra- 
tive body, and such a ruling seemed 
perfectly reasonable at the time. It 
seemed to be no more than any appellate 
court would do in respect to the record 
of a case decided by a court of nisi 
prius jurisdiction. But the administra- 
tive tribunal is not truly a court, as 
we have since learned to our profound 
sorrow and regret, for where “judge, 
jury and prosecutor” are one and the 
same, and where the trial agency in 
a court has “two strikes on the de- 
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fendant” before hearings begin, the 
impartial flavor of a judicial proceeding 
is lost, and with it the confidence of 
the people in the integrity of adminis- 
trative bodies. 

Parenthetically it might be remarked 
here and now that the Congress has 
given consideration to remedial legis- 
lation affecting all of these administra- 
tive agencies. This legislation, known 
as the Logan-Walter Bill and recom- 
mended by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, has passed the lower House. 
Demand for legislation of this type of 
safeguard respondents and insure them 
of a fair hearing before administrative 
agencies has come from lawyers and 
laymen alike. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the Senate will take 
action on this bill. 


Growth of Administrative Agencies 


The earliest example of a Federal 
administrative agency worthy of the 
name is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which was created by the In- 
terstate Commerce Act of March 3, 
1887. The purpose of this legislation 
was to remedy the unfortunate situa- 
tion the railroads had brought about 
by taking advantage of the farmers 
and the small business men to an un- 
conscionable degree. Secret rebates, 
undue advantages, preferential rates, 
and various other abuses on the part 
of the railroads created a demand for 
regulatory legislation. Here, perhaps, 
was a legitimate field for administra- 
tive intervention. The necessity for 
experts to determine the essentials of 
rate making or the ascertainment of a 
fair rate where a monopoly is concerned 
may not be doubted today, for these in- 
vestigations are investigations of a 
nature requiring scientific measure- 
ment—computations involving me- 
chanical skill. In fact, the one justi- 
fication for the use of the administra- 
tive process of having boards and 
commissions set up for the administra- 
tion of justice is that in certain fields 
men especially trained for the work can 
do the task better and more wisely 
than it could otherwise be done even 
by the courts. The argument is 
somewhat persuasive, but in fact its 
validity has not been borne out by 
the evidence. So-called experts in the 
social sciences, labor, economics, soci- 
ology, etc.—they remind me of the 
definition of expert current in Wash- 
ington right now—‘An expert is a 
man who is constantly learning more 
and more about less and less until he 
knows all about nothing and gets paid 
for it.” And that is the type of ex- 
pert, so-called, who infests some of the 
newer and more crack-brained admin- 
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istrative agencies, that in my opinion 
offers a serious threat to our demo- 
cratic foundations. The courts, for so 
many years essential bulwarks of con- 
stitutional guarantees, affording the in- 
dividual citizen a positive protection 
from the unbridled encroachments of 
his government, have been relegated to 
a mean and unworthy place by the sub- 
stitution of administrative bodies whose 
unchecked usurpation of power, whose 
willful trampling underfoot of cher- 
ished rights can only lead to our ruin. 
Ever since the establishment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1887 there has been a steady increase 
in number and type of Federal ad- 
ministrative agencies, an increase that 
has been accelerated considerably dur- 
ing the last seven years, so we find 
ourselves now, as one author puts it, 
with, “the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which more and more governs 
transportation and travel; the Federal 
Reserve Board, which more and more 
governs banking; the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, which tries to 
govern all our investments; the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which tries to 
govern the marketing of our manu- 
factures; the National Labor Relations 
Board, which interferes in the making 
of these manufactures; the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which 
taxes all of us to lend to whom it 
thinks fit; and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which taxes all of us to 
make over that valley according to the 
hopes of a few gentlemen’s hearts.” 


N. L. R. B. Investigation 


I have felt it desirable to sketch in 
roughly some idea of the broad field of 
the administrative process because the 
National Labor Relations Board is but 
a part of that general pattern. Specially 
created by the Act of July 5, 1935, as 
a successor to the old Board created 
under Public Resolution No. 44, it has 
from the very outset of its career 
aroused outspoken criticism, not 
merely from one quarter, as might be 
supposed, or as its apologists would 
have you believe, but from all classes 
and conditions of society, organized 
labor as well as capital. Therefore, in 
view of the unceasing storm of criti- 
cism the Congress decided to determine 
for itself whether or not there was any 
basis for this criticism. Accordingly 
the Special Committee to Investigate 
the National Labor Relations Board 
was established, under House Resolu- 
tion 258, with Howard W. Smith, of 
Virginia, as chairman, and numbering 
five members, two Democrats and two 
Republicans, in addition to its chair- 
man. The preliminary spade work for 
this investigation was undertaken early 


in the fall of 1939, after my appoint- 
ment as geneza' counsel. Hearings be- 
gan on the 11th of December and 
continued intermittently up to the 
last month. When it is realized that 
testimony and exhibits amounting to 
millions and millions of words, and 
filling over 26 volumes, resulted from 
these hearings, you must understand 
that it will be impossible for me to do 
any more than touch upon a few of 
the highlights at this time. The In- 
termediate Report filed by the Com- 
mittee last spring, even before hear- 
ings were concluded, paints a shock- 
ing picture of bias, prejudice and in- 
competency on the part of the Board 
and its employes. The entire record of 
our investigation of the National Labor 
Relations Board is, to my mind, an 
important public document. It was 
not made on hearsay, nor does it con- 
tain merely charges and counter- 
charges. Investigation was carried on 
with a close adherence to the tried and 
true legal principles of evidence and 
proof. 


Extra Legal Activities of Board 


A summary of the evidence adduced 
at these hearings is a shocking indict- 
ment of public officials who are sworn 
to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States in the performance of 
their duties. In their administrative 
practices the Board members them- 
selves have been shown to have been 
guilty of blacklisting, a practice which 
they themselves are the first to con- 
demn when industrialists are the guilty 
parties. This blacklisting consisted of 
attempts to prevent the issuance of 
Government loans and the granting of 
Government contracts to companies 
allegedly violating the Wagner Act, 
even before these companies had the 
opportunity of a fair hearing as guar- 
anteed thera in the Constitution. Such 
a practice is without warrant of law 
and there is no authority contained in 
the Act for any such sanctions. One 
Board member even went so far as to 
assist a union involved in a labor dis- 
pute to the extent of asking an officer 
of a large department store to use his 
good offices to bring about a settlement 
of the controversy—and this at a time 
when there were no formal charges 
pending before the Board, and despite 
the fact that the Board is prohibited 
from engaging in mediation or con- 
ciliation. The same Board member, 
Edwin S. Smith, in the course of the 
same controversy, transmitted to the 
same department store official union 
literature urging a boycott on the 
products of the manufacturer. Despite 
such a one-sided interest in the con- 
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troversy the same man did not hesitate 
when, after charges had later been 
brought and a hearing held in connec- 
tion with this labor dispute, to par- 
ticipate in a decision finding the man- 
ufacturer guilty of a violation of the 
Wagner Act, and saw no impropriety 
in so doing. 

A tremendous volume of testimony 
was adduced during the hearings before 
the Smith Committee to demonstrate 
that the members and the employes 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
engaged actively in lobbying activi- 
ties whenever the act which they were 
charged with administering was threat- 
ened with amendment, or when their 
appropriations were seemingly in dan- 
ger of being cut. Such an activity on 
their part constitutes in all likelihood 
a violation of the criminal code of the 
United States, yet thus far the Attor- 
ney General has not seen fit to prose- 
cute. In this connection it might be 
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said that the vice of this lobbying 
activity as undertaken by the Labor 
Board goes even farther than active 
efforts on behalf of the act and appro- 
priations. The Board and its members 
even went so far as to endeavor to stir 
up opposition by local unions of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
amendments which had been proposed 
and approved by the executive coun- 
cil of that organization. All labor 
unions were actively solicited by the 
Board to apply pressure in behalf of 
the Act. It is these same unions who 
are actual or potential parties to cases 
arising under the Wagner Act. Con- 
sequently, the Board undertook to obli- 
gate itself to those unions who might 
assist it. Such an obligation could 
have but one result, namely, in intensi- 
fication of prejudice and bias on behalf 
of these unions whenever a case in 
which they were interested arose before 
this tribunal. 


Another astounding episode was one 
in which the secretary of the Board— 
the most important administrative offi- 
cial of the agency, with the knowledge 
and consent of the Board, undertook 
to confer with important officials of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and to advise with them in the 
selection of a case that would test the 
principle of whether or not an agree- 
ment entered into as a result of collec- 
tive bargaining between an employer 
and his employes must be in writing. 
From the testimony it appeared that 
the secretary, at that time an assistant 
general counsel of the Board, had had 
these conferences prior to the actual 
filing of any charge against this com- 
pany. And had even gone so far as to 
discuss the advisability of using one 
particular company rather than an- 
other as the guinea pig. Such activi- 
ties at common law would amount to 
what is known as entrapment and 
would constitute a serious offence 
against law and justice. 

I could continue on with other inci- 
dents of like nature. The record is 
replete with such unwarranted and 
extra-legal activities on the part of the 
present Board and its employes. How- 
ever, it is not only in these extra-legal 
fields that the Board has been guilty of 
acts which would destroy the faith of 
the public in that agency; it has been 
equally unscrupulous in the exercise of 
the specific functions allotted to it 
under the Wagner Act. 

Two of the Board members testified 
that the Board was not bound by the 
statutory language of the Act but 
could undertake to invent remedies not 
specifically provided for by law. All 
this in the face of the fact that it is 
axiomatic in the law that all statutes 
enacted in derogation of the common 
law must be strictly construed. How- 
ever, this question of inventing reme- 
dies, examples of which are set forth 
in detail in the Intermediate Report 
of the committee, goes far beyond a 
mere statutory construction. It as- 
saults the very cornerstone of our 
Government, for this invention of 
remedies is legislation simple and un- 
disguised legislation, by an adminis- 
trative body, an offshoot of the execu- 
tive. Yet constitutionally, only the 
representatives of the people, responsi- 
ble to them, namely the Congress of 
the United States, has that power. The 
Board, acting under its function of in- 
suring the right of workers to bargain 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, has seized upon what is 
known as the appropriate bargaining 
unit in such a manner as to actually 
defeat the purpose of the act by de- 
priving large labor unions of valuable 
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property rights by vesting the appro- 
priate bargaining unit in such a man- 
ner that the workers employed in indi- 
vidual companies in certain instances 
are deprived of the right to be repre- 
sented by the union of their choice 
but must be represented by another 
and favored union. The Board itself, 
is guilty of setting at naught the re- 
strictions, and there have been few, 
placed upon it by the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of its powers. Perhaps 
you are familiar with the wave of sit- 
down strikes which had a paralyzing 
effect upon many of the industries of 
our country not so long ago, and 
created ill-feeling, havoc and blood- 
shed in various communities. 


The Labor Board undertook to order 
sitdown strikers to be reinstated to 
their previous employment. In the 
now famous Fansteel case the Supreme 
Court of the United States severely 
censured the Board for such an order, 
and yet even after that decision the 
Board attempted to defend a similar 
type of order before one of our Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal. For such ob- 
vious duplicity the court criticized the 
Board in the following words: 

“we think the insistance upon this appeal is 
a disservice to the best interests of the labor 
movement and so a disservice to the national 
life of which it is such a vital part.” 

Such an attitude on the part of offi- 
cials charged with administering laws 
devised by Congress in the interests of 
the common good, is but characteris- 
tic of an attitude and a philosophy 
underlying this administrative agency. 
We need only examine the words of 
Dean Landis, the foremost exponent of 
this new streamlined form of adminis- 
trative absolutism, who is very defi- 
nitely of the opinion that some ad- 
ministrative agencies are set up to be, 
and are intended to be, partial. I sub- 
mit that Congress never had any such 
idea in mind when it passed the meas- 
ures establishing these administrative 
agencies. Justice is never founded 
upon the partisan zeal of judicial 
officers. 


Mining Cases Cited 


As an example of this partisan zeal, 
bias and prejudice, let me trace briefly 
the history of a case involving one of 
the large mining companies of this 
country. This is the case of the Eagle- 
Picher Mining and Smelting Co., and 
the Eagle-Picher Lead Co. The case 
had its beginning back in October of 
1935, only three months after the pas- 
sage of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Our record discloses consider- 
able interest in the labor affairs of this 
company on the part of certain Board 
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officials, namely the regional director 
and his regional attorney in the Kansas 
City regional office, who undertook 
an investigation into contemplated 
charges several months before charges 
were actually filed by the union. And 
this despite the fact that the Board’s 
jurisdiction does not attach in any case 
until charges have been filed. Charges 
were actually filed in March of 1936 
and a complaint was thereafter issued 
charging the Eagle-Picher Mining and 
Smelting Co. with unfair labor prac- 
tices. However, the case was halted by 
an injunction issued by a Federal 
court, so that it was not until Novem- 
ber of 1937, after the injunction was 
dissolved, that the Board proceeded. 
In the meantime the regional director 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
who had shown an extreme interest in 
the case at the beginning, had been 
promoted to a position in Washington 
with the Board, where he was made 
chief trial examiner in charge of all 
the trial examiners of the Board. These 
trial examiners are the men who ac- 
tually hold the hearings and their 
function is purely judicial. They pre- 
side over the hearings, build the record, 
file an intermediate report setting out 
statements of fact and conclusions of 
law. Yet this same chief trial examiner 
undertook to advise the trial examiner 
who was designated to hear the case 
concerning the exclusion of certain 
evidence offered by the Board’s attor- 
ney, one William Avrutis. Avrutis car- 
ried on lengthy correspondence during 
the course of the hearing with the 
chief trial examiner, although under 
the administrative setup of the Board 
the prosecuting function, performed 
by Avrutis in this instance, and the 
judicial function, as represented by the 
trial examiner, were supposedly distinct 
and separate. Such statements as these 
are contained in letters written by the 
Board’s attorney to the chief trial ex- 
aminer: 

“Well, George, the preparation of the E. P. 
(Eagle-Picher) case goes on apace, and with 
gleeful malice. . . . We can go ahead on a 
strictly factual basis or fry one malefactor at 
a time.” 

“So Woods (who had been expected to be 
the trial examiner) won’t be here. Well, I 
know you will do your best by me and the 
situation. Can you tell me when he is due 
here and where he will stay. I should like 
to put into his hands beforehand the set of 
marked pleadings I have cooked up for him.” 

How can one be assured of a fair 
trial on any charges when such corre- 
spondence as this passes between. the 
chief prosecuting attorney of the 
case and the highest judicial officer of 
the Board, and this even before the 
case ever came to a hearing. This 
same trial examiner to whom these let- 
ters were addressed at one time gladly 


accepted the description of “judge, 
prosecutor and jury” when he was a 
regional director in the Kansas City 
office of the Board. He also told a 
group of trial examiners while he was 
chief trial examiner that he had “two 
strikes on the respondent in every 
case that starts.” Case after case, in- 
cident after incident could be multi- 
plied to demonstrate the fact that the 
Board operated in such a manner as to 
have the cards pretty well stacked 
against any respondent, yet most of 
these men occupying key positions are 
lawyers, and well acquainted with the 
fundamental theory underlying Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, that a man is pre- 
sumed innocent until he is proven 
guilty. The Eagle-Picher case to which 
I have referred demonstrates still an- 
other weapon that has been reposed in 
the hands of these administrators. The 
lengthy litigation and delay, as evi- 
denced by the chronology of this case, 
shows that although the charge was 
filed originally on the 26th of March, 
1936, the decision of the Board did not 
issue finally until December of 1939. 
However, in all fairness it must be ad- 
mitted that the delay between the time 
of the filing of charges and the 27th 
of May, 1937, the date the injunction 
was dissolved, was occasioned by the 
injunction proceedings. Even so, this 
means that there was a delay of over 
two and one-half years in this case. 
This matter becomes extremely im- 
portant in that the back pay order 
contained under the Board’s decision 
amounts to a staggering sum, variously 
estimated by the Board and respond- 
ent’s counsel as from $125,000 to in 
excess of $1,000,000. This was an- 
other instance in which one mining 
company, too, was picked out to be 
more or less of a scapegoat, because the 
regional director in April of 1936 ad- 
vised that the Board proceed only 
against the Eagle-Picher Mining Co. 
although some 50-odd other companies 
in the tri-state area had been charged 
with like offenses. 

Certain other cases involving min- 
ing companies were mentioned during 
the course of the hearings of our Com- 
mittee. In one case involving the 
Atolia Mining Company the trial ex- 
aminer testified that he discussed the 
case with the Board’s attorney—an- 
other mingling of the prosecution with 
the judicial. It occurs to me that in 
speaking of these mining cases it might 
be well to revert back to what I said 
at the opening of my address, namely 
that the jurisdiction of the courts has 
been, to a great extent, decreased by 
the gradual usurpations of these admin- 
istrative tribunals. This is particu- 
larly borne out by court decisions in- 
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volving mining companies and the 
National Labor Relations Board. One 
of the early court decisions concern- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Board over 
mining companies was that of the 
Ninth Circuit in the case of N. L. 
R. B. v. Idaho-Maryland Mines Cor- 
poration. It seemed to indicate at the 
time that this was one form of in- 
dustry in which the Board would have 
difficulty establishing jurisdiction. 
There the court felt that despite the 
fact that the respondent’s supplies and 
equipment originated outside of the 
State of California, in which State the 
mining property was located, and were 
large and annual purchases, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act did not 
apply. 

The court’s view was strengthened 
by the indisputable fact that the gold 
produced was sold within the State 
of California either directly or indi- 
rectly to the United States Govern- 
ment, and that all these facts being 
taken into consideration the mine was 
operating in intra-state as distinguished 
from interstate commerce and hence 
was not amenable to the Federal stat- 
ute. But to demonstrate the uncer- 
tainty of the law the recently decided 
case of the National Labor Relations 
Board v. the Sunshine Mining Com- 
pany while not overruling the Idaho- 
Maryland Mines case, nevertheless has 
whittled away the force of that deci- 
sion. Here, despite the fact that the 
respondent had ceased purchasing out- 
side the State of Idaho in which its 
properties were located, the court held 
on the jurisdictional question that the 
mine was operated in interstate com- 
merce and distinguished the case from 
the earlier Idaho-Maryland mines cor- 
poration case on the ground that in the 
latter the mining company sold its 
products to the United States Govern- 
ment and that the real reason why 
jurisdiction did not attach was that 
the shipments of respondent’s prod- 
ucts were not to be considered as 
commercial transactions but “as ad- 
ministrative acts of government.” 
From this it becomes clear that the 
modern courts are becoming even more 
self-denying in their attitude and the 
judicial trend seems to be such that 
administrative agencies such as the 
National Labor Relations Board will 
continue to usurp the place previously 
held in our jurisprudence by the courts 
themselves, unless the basic acts estab- 
lishing these agencies expressly limit 
their power and authority and revest 
in the courts the discretion to examine 
and to adjudicate disputes between in- 
dividuals or corporations and their 
government. 
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Subversive Philosophy 


One fact that was particularly im- 
pressing throughout the course of the 
hearings of the Smith Committee, 
apart from the Board’s administrative 
indiscretion and its allocating to itself 
authority never conferred upon it by 
the Congress, was an indication of a 
certain subversive philosophic attitude 
of mind which ran throughout the 
personnel of the Board and served per- 
haps to demonstrate the real reason for 
these unwarranted acts on the part of 
the Board and its employes. Numer- 
ous instances of misconduct on the 
part of agents of the Board, such as 
activities amounting to subordination 
of perjury in the course of hearings or 
threats made by regional directors to 
employers that they would “get” 
them, and this even before the threat- 
ened employers had received a fair and 
just hearing, were allowed to go un- 
punished and uncensored even after 
being brought to the attention of re- 
sponsible Board employes. The hiring 
of men known to be prejudiced in 
favor of one form of unionism as op- 
posed to another, the hiring and re- 
taining of others whom the Board 
knew to be “inclined to the left,” the 
retention of one employe in an im- 
portant legal position after his appoint- 
ment had been protested by scores of 
patriotic organizations who considered 
him a known Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizer—all of these in- 
stances seem to warrant the conclu- 
sion that while we search throughout 
the length and breadth of the coun- 
try in these trying times for “fifth 
columnists,” such a search might very 
well begin within the very portals of 
our government and in an agency 
which, because it has been given juris- 
diction over disputes between capital 
and labor, is one of the most vital 
links in our defense program. Board 
Member Edwin S. Smith, himself, vis- 
ited Mexico City in September of 1938 
for the meetings of the Industrial Re- 
lations Institute which were held in 
conjunction with the International La- 
bor Congress in which Mr. John L. 
Lewis played a prominent part. This 
International Labor Congress was con- 
vened at the request of President Car- 
denas and its guiding force was Vin- 
cent Toledano, General Secretary of 
the Confederation of Mexican Work- 
ers, which corresponds to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in this 
country. 


Although Mr. William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, was invited, he declined to at- 
tend, saying: 


“I regard it as a meeting of extreme leftists 
and communists. We are of the opinion that 
it is being promoted for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the cause of Communism in Latin- 
American countries.” 


As a matter of record, the symbol 
of Communism, the hammer and 
sickle, crossed on a red background, 
was prominently displayed at all of 
these meetings. And yet a sworn up- 
holder of our Constitution, a public 
official of the United States Govern- 
ment, member of the National Labor 
Relations Board, appeared at these 
meetings and was seated on the speak- 
er’s platform during a vigorous attack 
made by the President of Mexico, Mr. 
Cardenas, upon the foreign policy of 
the United States relative to the oil 
land expropriations. Some of the most 
prominent international Communists 
were in attendance at these meetings 
and Mr. Smith was evidently in high 
esteem with his fellow radicals in Mex- 
ico City, for he was chosen Secretary 
of the United States of the League 
Against War and Fascism, which later 
became in this country the notorious 
Communist front organization, the 
American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy, of which Mr. Smith was a 
member at large. As late as January 
of 1939 Mr. Smith wrote to a friend: 


“We have just got through a very strenuous 
weekend here with the Congress for American 
Peace and Democracy.” 


This was the organization that Earl 
Browder has described as a “‘transmis- 
sion belt for communism.” 


The close and intimate connection 
between Edwin S. Smith and Harry 
Bridges serves further to indicate the 
way Mr. Smith is inclined. He car- 
ried on frequent correspondence with 
Harry Bridges and had several meet- 
ings with that radical labor leader. 
On at least one occasion Mr. Smith 
telegraphed an employe of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the San Fran- 
cisco office to have Bridges call him 
in Washington at government ex- 
pense. It is a matter of record what 
Bridges has meant in the way of the 
demoralization of industry and ship- 
ping on the West Coast. To demon- 
strate the adequate knowledge of the 
true character and radical industrial 
activities of Bridges possessed by Mr. 
Smith, and all the other members of 
the Board, I quote from the comment 
of the regional director of the Los 
Angeles office to the Board, which was 
seen by all Board members and im- 
portant officials, relating to labor ac- 
tivity in that particular region for the 
month of July, 1937: 


“The appointment by Lewis of Bridges as 


C. I. O. Director of the Pacific Coast has added 
fuel to the fire smoldering during the last 
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six months. Bridges is undoubtedly one of the 
most militant labor leaders on the coast, and 
has a concept of national organization which 
vigorously approaches the syndicalistic school. 
He believes that the control of industry will 
come through the control of transportation 
of raw materials flowing into the key indus- 
tries. In accordance with this he is planning 
to organize into one unit the maritime work- 
ers both on ship and on shore (the Longshore- 
men), warehouse workers, and the trucking 
industry.” 

Bridges addressed a confidential com- 
munication to Edwin S. Smith upon 
one occasion, urging the appoint- 
ment of certain employes to represent 
the Board in Hawaii, and Mr. Smith, 
instead of finding this suggestion en- 
tirely presumptuous, took it as a mat- 
ter of course that Bridges should in- 
tervene in the internal administration 
of the Board, and replied as follows: 

“IT agree with you as to the importance of 
having the right sort of man in Hawaii, and 
the Board has this very much in mind... .” 

“If you ever get to Washington I shall be 
glad to talk these matters over with you.” 

The tint of radicalism permeates a 
great part of the personnel of the 
Board. A large number of the legal 
staff of the Board are members of the 
National Lawyers Guild, which has re- 
cently been described by A. A. Berle, 
Assistant Secretary of State, in a letter 
of resignation directed to the president 
of that organization, as follows: 

“It is now obvious that the present man- 
agement of the Guild is not prepared to take 
any stand which conflicts with the Communist 
party line.” 

And in addition to thus participating 
in the activities of the National Law- 
yers Guild, a close relationship be- 
tween the Labor Board and the Inter- 
national Juridical Association is 
worthy of mention. This International 
Juridical Association has been de- 
scribed as but another one of the thinly 
veiled Communist organizations. It 
was organized in 1931 by a number of 
lawyers who have been closely iden- 
tified with radical movements, such as 
Carole King, secretary and mainspring 
of the association, and Harry Bridges’ 
counsel in the recent deportation pro- 
ceedings; Joseph Brodsky, Earl Brow- 
der’s attorney; and Osmond K. 
Frankel, representative of the mili- 
tantly radical League of Women Shop- 
pers and one of the incorporators of 
the Soviet American Securities Cor- 
poration. The publication of the In- 
ternational Juridical Association, 
known as the I. J. A. Bulletin, has 
been frequently cited by the National 
Labor Relations Board in testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and by Board Mem- 
ber Smith before the Smith Commit- 
tee; in fact the frequency of these 
citations would lead the uninformed to 
believe that it was authoritative. Per- 
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haps this frequent use of the I. J. A. 
Bulletin is not so strange when it is 
realized that at least 75 employes of 
the Board, including two of the Board 
members, as well as other prominent 
officials of the Board, are subscribers 
to this Bulletin. Among the other 
subscribers may be noted the usual 
radical organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, the Amer- 
ican Labor Party and the International 
Labor Defense. Also prominent in this 
list is the Consulate General of the 
Soviet Union in New York. 


Several Board employes have con- 
tributed articles to this Bulletin as 
well as having served upon its execu- 
tive board. Various letters and com- 
munications have been addressed to the 
association on the Board’s stationery, 
presumably written on government 
time at the taxpayers’ expense. A fre- 
quent correspondent was David J. 
Saposs. And he, together with Edwin 
S. Smith shares the distinction of 
writing rather frequently to Carole 
King, whose great appreciation of Mr. 
Smith is indicated in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Smith in which the following 
appears: 

“I did enjoy meeting you very much and 

feeling that somewhere in the Government 
were people who are interested in our ideas 
rather than antagonistic.” 
Not satisfied with having individual 
employes of the Board subsidize and 
support the International Juridical As- 
sociation, the Board in its official ca- 
pacity purchased out of government 
funds 1,000 reprints of an I. J. A. 
article for distribution to its mailing 
list, which purchase apparently caused 
some consternation at the Board since 
the Board’s publicity agent, who had 
ordered the publication, was obliged 
to defend his action in a memo ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Board. 
These radical associations and views of 
Edwin S. Smith and other employes of 
the Board merely reflect the general 
attitude of the Board as a whole. 


The employes’ union at the N. L. 
R. B., known as the N. L. R. B. 
Union, whose membership embraces 
nearly all the Board employes and is 
modeled on vertical lines, contributed 
over $400 to the American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy, another front or- 
ganization, which sums were raised by 
personal solicitation and by entertain- 
ments. This union is affliated with 
the various so-called peace front or- 
ganizations, such as the notorious 
American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy and the Anti-War Congress. 
An interesting indication of the type 
of Americanism displayed by this 
group is evidenced by the action of 
the union in protesting against the 


Anti-War Congress holding a cere- 
mony at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. The union, and I quote from 
its minutes, “believes this to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the anti-war 
movement.” 


Other contributions made by this 
union, and it must be remembered 
that the review attorneys, those young 
lawyers who actually draft and write 
the Board decisions, are nearly with- 
out exception members of this union, 
include financial contributions to sev- 
eral of the C. I. O. organizing drives, 
though there is no record of similar 
contributions having been made to 
A. F. of L. unions, as well as to the 
International Juridical Association, 
which I referred to above. An officer 
of this union, in referring to a Supreme 
Court decision, once wrote: 


“The Morgan decision had us disturbed, 
greatly, for a few days, but the courts have on 
their ‘red’ robes again and we are on top of 
the world.” 


If these instances cited were not 
enough to demonstrate how completely 
and utterly un-American ideas per- 
meate the structure of the National 
Labor Relations Board, consider the 
most outstanding case of all. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board num- 
bered among its various divisions one 
formerly known as the Division of 
Economic Research. This division had 
as its director Russian-born David J. 
Saposs, whose emphatically radical 
leanings have been the subject of 
much comment on the floor of the 
House and in newspapers and. publica- 
tions throughout the country. Mr. 
Saposs occupies a policy-making posi- 
tion at the Board, and materials fur- 
nished by his division are considered 
by the Board as of first importance in 
arriving at its decisions. The Interme- 
diate Report of the Smith Committee 
went rather into detail concerning the 
life, activities and writings of this 
high-salaried bureaucrat. This gentle- 
man has been identified through his life 
with various radical labor movements. 
At one time he was a member of the 
faculty of Brookwood College, an in- 
stitution characterized by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as a “Com- 
munist school.” He was at one time a 
member .of the Conference for Pro- 
gressive Labor Action, whose avowed 
purpose is contained in the preamble 
of its constitution in the following 
words: 

“Planless, profiteering, war-provoking, im- 
perialistic capitalism must be ,abolished. It 
cannot be reformed. Sham political democracy, 
which has been the tool of capitalist busi- 


ness and finance, must also go. We must 
have a workers’ republic. . . .” 


The preamble further goes on to ad- 
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vocate revolutionary change in these 
words: 

“We, the workers, must ourselves provide 
the revolutionary will... .” 

Excerpts from the writings of Sa- 
poss thoroughly convinced the Con- 
gress of his philosophy. Such state- 
ments as these are ascribed to his pen: 

“Bourgeois democracy is a sham.” 

“If in the attempt to carry out such a pro- 
gram political action fails, then the workers 
must unhesitatingly resort to organized force.” 
While Saposs steadfastly maintains that 
the quoted excerpts and the entire ar- 
ticle in which they were contained 
were merely an impersonal report of 
the views expressed at the International 
Socialist Labor Congress held in Vienna 
in 1931, he can make no such claims 
for other sentiments expressed by his 
pen, particularly those in an essay 
written by him as late as 1935 in 
which he refers to Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engles as “profound social 
diagnosticians,” and in which he says, 
referring to a fusion of middle class 
and workers which he advocates: 

“Unless such a movement is brought into 
being, capitalism will go marching on, with 
its poverty, misery, and economic insecurity. 
The time is ripe; have the middle class and 
workers the will to rise to the occasion?” 

And this is the man who occupies 
a highly responsible post in a highly 
important governmental agency. Mem- 
bers of his staff apparently are in 
thorough accord with his views. To 
one of them is credited such a state- 
ment as this: 


. . » Have you heard of the news event of 
last week—about Wolf L.—who received his 
visa to Russia and is at the present moment 
on the high seas? I die of envy.” 

Still another one writes: 

“, .. IT saw the N. Y. World’s Fair—the 

last orgasm of capitalism.” 
Another employe of his division was 
at one time the editor of the Wash- 
ington publication of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. The 
World’s Fair was apparently a matter 
of considerable interest among the em- 
ployes of the Board, and somewhat in 
line with the previously quoted state- 
ment concerning the Fair is the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter written 
by a man occupying the highly im- 
portant position of regional attorney 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
at its Milwaukee office. He is writing 
about the Russian exhibit at the Fair, 
and has this to say: 

“This exhibit is by far the most impres- 
sive in the entire Fair. It runs the perisphere 
a close second in the standpoint of spell-binding 
attractiveness. Be sure to see the Russian 
layout. Just seeing this exhibit might work 
up an interest in you not only to see the coun- 
try but also to become a citizen of Russia.” 
One might well be tempted to wish 
that such people might have the bene- 
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fit of their desires, and not be in posi- 
tions of power and responsibility where 
they can impose their alien philosophy 
upon American business and American 


labor. 


To return to Mr. Saposs and the 
Division of which he is the head, I wish 
to direct attention to the latest act of 
insolence, this time directed towards 
the Congress of the United States, by 
the powers that be at the N. L. R. B. 
Thoroughly convinced of the absolute 
necessity for dispensing with the serv- 
ices of Saposs and his radical satellites, 
the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives reduced 
the appropriations for the National 
Labor Relations Board for the fiscal 
year ending 1941, and recommended 
that part of this reduction be made 
applicable to the funds designated for 
the division of Economic Research, 
stating its belief that this division was 
unnecessary, and expressing an expec- 
tation that it would be entirely abol- 
ished. In the Senate, part of the 
reduction in the Board’s appropria- 
tions was restored, but thereafter the 
House and Senate conferees agreed 
upon the original recommendation of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
lower House. In view of these facts 
there can be no doubt about the in- 
tent of Congress to abolish the Divi- 
sion of Economic Research, including 
the office of the Director. Yet in the 
face of this altogether justified action 
of the Congress, and in pursuance of 
what has come to be its customary de- 
fiance of Congressional mandate, the 
Board saw fit to discharge more than 
50 members of its staff, while expressly 
retaining the Director of the Division 
of Economic Research and his princi- 
pal subordinates, utilizing the per- 
fectly obvious subterfuge of merely 
changing the name of the division to 
the Technical Service Division. Of 
what avail then, are the Constitutional 
guarantees and the separation of pow- 
ers when an unscrupulous administra- 
tive agency can defy the legislature 
and thus set themselves above the rep- 
resentatives of the people? Is this 
democracy? 


Board's Partisan Attitude 


Incident can be multiplied upon in- 
cident to show the arrogant and parti- 
san attitude of this Board. Trial ex- 
aminers, men who above all others 
should be possessed of the highest 
judicial deportment, were demon- 
strated to have had preconceived opin- 
ions in cases which they were hearing. 
Such statements as these were made by 
some of these men: 


“As far as the merits go, if I have my way 


this respondent is going to be given the ‘busi- 
ness’ or the ‘works’ as others may call it.” 
Another trial examiner wrote to his 
chief during the course of a hearing 
over which he was presiding: 

“The case is in the bag.” 
Another one had this to say: 

“It’s a nice question that can be decided, I 
think, in favor of the C. I. O. union.” 

Members of the review division, the 
division which is responsible for the 
drafting and writing of the Board’s 
decisions, perform a function entirely 
incommensurate with their experience 
and ability. They, too, were shown 
to have adopted a very partisan atti- 
tude. In preparing their decisions 
these attorneys frequently had access 
to and made use of “off-the-record” 
material which was of such a nature 
as to prejudice them in their presenta- 
tion of cases before the Board and in 
their preparation of the Board’s deci- 
sions. A fine example of a truly judi- 
cial frame of mind was furnished dur- 
ing the testimony of one of these re- 
view attorneys. He seemed to make a 
habit of characterizing evidence intro- 
duced into the record on behalf of the 
respondent as “nuts” or “baloney.” 

The Board maintains within its own 
administrative set-up an espionage sys- 
tem that one prominent Board official 
characterized as comparable to the 
OGPU. That Board also has in its 
employ a highly-paid special inves- 
tigator who seems to perform the 
function of acting as a liaison man be- 
tween the Board, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and the Civil 
Liberties Committee, even going so far 
as to advise both organizations on 
matters of policy. This same man had 
the effrontery to say that a Justice of 
the Supreme Court was influenced in 
his decisions by the New York and 
Philadelphia bankers. 


Proposed Amendments 


The Congress was shocked by the 
disclosures made by the Smith Com- 
mittee and determined to put an end to 
such mal-administration on the part of 
power-conscious administrators who 
pay hypocritical lip service to due 
process, particularly since this Board 
operates in the highly important field 
of labor relations—a field of vast im- 
portance today. The House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 14, 1940, approved 
by a 2-to-1 vote the amendments to 
the National Labor Relations Act 
submitted by the Smith Committee. 
These moderate amendments would 
make a number of changes, especially 
in the personnel and administrative 
set-up of the new Board which it 
would constitute. These amendments 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Government 


@ As Viewed by A. W. Dickinson of the 


American Mining Congress 


ATE in September Vice President 

John Garner returned to Washing- 
ton in response to the urging of his 
friends for the purpose of participating 
in winding up the activities of the 
present Congressional session in early 
October, but at the present moment 
the Asiatic influence on the interna- 
tional situation has brought new un- 
certainties to the Congressional and 
Administration policies. Results in the 
primary elections have shown that 
there will be many new faces in the 
77th Congress which will meet in Jan- 
uary. The November elections will 
return many Senators and Congress- 
men who have the welfare of mining 
at heart but there is sincere regret that 
several of mining’s friends of long 
standing will not be present when the 
new Congress convenes. 


Taxation 


After closing the hearing on the ex- 
cess profits tax bill on August 14, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
reported a bill on August 28 which 
was passed on August 29 with a min- 
imum of debate and sent to the Senate. 
Repeatedly during the brief debate on 
the House floor Congressman after 
Congressman stated that the bill was 
badly written and wholly incompre- 
hensible, and that able men who had 
followed tax legislation for years were 
unable to say what the bill contained 
or what its far-reaching effects would 
be on corporations engaged in produc- 
tive enterprise. 

The House bill contemplated an ex- 
cess profits tax at rates of from 20 to 
50 percent on taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1939. An excess 
profits credit to be deducted in arriv- 
ing at taxable income was to be com- 
puted either on an invested capital 
basis or on an average earnings basis, 
using the years 1936 to 1939 inclu- 
sive as a base period. If the taxpayer 
elected to use the average earnings 
method he was penalized by a 4.1 per- 
cent addition to his normal tax rate 
and was subjected to a higher scale of 
rates in the assessment of his excess 
profits tax. Consolidated returns were 
not permitted and there were num- 
erous other inequities. 

The Executive Tax Committee of 
the American Mining Congress met 
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on September 3 and 4 and on Septem- 
ber 5, Chairman Henry B. Fernald ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and presented the position of 
the mining industry; Donald A. Calla- 
han of Wallace, Idaho, for the Idaho 
Mining Association and Evan Just of 
Miami, Okla., for the Tri-State Zinc 
and Lead Ore Producers Association 
presented the views of the mineral pro- 
ducers in their respective fields to the 
Finance Committee. In brief, the min- 
ing industry asked that the pending 
bill include the use of the 1936-1939 
base period, with income to be com- 
puted by selecting not more than three 
out of the four years and with no 
penalties for the use of this method; 
a 10 percent return under the invested 
capital method; borrowed capital to be 
included in full in the computation of 
invested capital; special relief provi- 
sions to be administered by a board 
independent of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; provision for consolidated 
returns; taxpayer to make his election 
to use either the average earning or 
the invested capital method at any 
time; basis for property to be included 
in invested capital should be the basis 
“for determining gain”; excess profits 
credit carry-over to be allowed for 
succeeding years; and the law to ap- 
ply only to years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1940. 

As reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee on September 11 the bill 
was greatly improved over the House 
version and as passed by the Senate on 
September 19 and sent to conference 
it contained: 

1. Use of base period income method 
without penalty and by corporations 
in existence for any part of base per- 
iod (1936 to 1939). 

2. Allowing taxpayer to use any 
three out of the four years in the base 
period. 

3. Allowance of flat 8 percent rate 
on invested capital. 

4. Percentage brackets as alterna- 
tive to dollar brackets to be used in 
computing tax. 

§. Consolidated returns permitted 
for excess profits tax. 


6. Provision for special relief but 
with such revision as would make it 
adequate to cover the many special 
cases to which it should be applicable. 

In the Senate form the penalty of 
4.1 percent for corporations using the 
“average earnings” method was re- 
moved and the normal corporation tax 
increased to 24 percent. A specific 
exemption of $10,000 was allowed be- 
fore the application of the excess prof- 
its tax and Senator Pittman of Nevada 
placed in the bill an amendment ex- 
empting the stategic mineral produc- 
ing corporations. 

When the conferees reported on 
Sunday, September 29, after difficul- 
ties in the conference which up to the 
last few hours were reported as likely 
to kill the bill, the report which was 
later approved by both Houses and has 
gone to the President for signature, re- 
tained the use of the base period in- 
come method but limited the taxpay- 
ing corporation to 95 percent of his 
average earnings in computing taxable 
income for excess profits tax purposes. 
The normal corporation return of 24 
percent was retained as were the al- 
lowance of a flat 8 percent rate on in- 
vested capital, consolidated returns, 
and provisions for special relief. The 
specific exemption of $10,000 was cut 
to the $5,000 exemption originally al- 
lowed in the House bill and the Pitt- 
man amendment exempting strategic 
mineral mining was retained. The Sen- 
ate amendment allowing the taxpayer 
to use any three out of the four years 
in the base period was lost as was also 
the amendment by Senator George 
which would have permitted percent- 
age brackets as alternative to dollar 
brackets to be used in computing the 
excess profits tax. 

As sent to the White House the bill 
contained the five-year amortization 
provisions for emergency defense facil- 
ities which the administration had dog- 
gedly refused to have separated from 
the excess profits tax features of the 
measure but it is clearly recognized by 
Congressional leaders and everyone else 
concerned with this legislation that the 
special relief and many other provi- 
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sions of the excess profits tax bill will 
have to be reconsidered by Treasury 
representatives and by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation in preparation for the Rev- 
enue Bill of 1941 which it is under- 
stood must come in the early months 
of the new 77th Congress. 


Coal Prices 


Interior Secretary Ickes continues to 
issue orders and releases which state 
that coal price schedules, rules and 
regulations and enforcement under the 
Guffey Act shall become effective on 
October 1. It has now been provided 
that contracts made for the sale of coal 
after November 15, 1940, may be 
made for any specified time up to one 
year, thus changing the previous rule 
which had limited contracts to 30 
days; it is further provided that con- 
tracts for more than 12 months may 
be made upon a showing of necessity 
and upon securing the approval of the 
Director. In a release reviewing the 
activity of the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion, Department of the Interior Sec- 
retary Ickes states that it is clear ‘‘be- 
yond any doubt” that a full and fair 
hearing has been had. 

Late this month Speaker Rayburn 
of the House of Representatives named 
Representatives Flannery of Pennsyl- 
vania, Flaherty of Massachusetts and 
Fenton of Pennsylvania as a commit- 
tee authorized by House resolution to 
investigate the situation of the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite industry, and to 
make recommendations to the Con- 
gress with reference to the possibility 
of legislation as a means of stabilizing 
production, employment and sales. 


Strategic Minerals 


Through the efforts of a group of 
mining Senators and Representatives 
the Murray (Montana) bill, S. 4008, 
has been enacted authorizing RFC 
loans up to $40,000 for the develop- 
ment of depdsits of strategic and crit- 
ical minerals. This law is an expan- 
sion of the enactment secured by Sen- 
ator Key Pittman of Nevada, five years 
ago for the development of gold, silver 
and tin deposits. The new RFC rules 
and regulations as well as application 
forms to be used in the administration 
of the new law will be available in the 
near future and it is believed that the 
RFC administrative officers will be as 
constructively helpful as possible in 
assisting the progress of new develop- 
ments. 

The procurement of strategic min- 
erals and metals has received further 
impetus in a Bureau of Mines appro- 
priation of $380,000 contained in the 
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Civil Functions Appropriations bill, to 
be used for investigation of domestic 
sources of mineral supply with par- 
ticular reference to sources of alum- 
inum, including the processing of 
aluminum from deposits of kaolin. An 
appropriation of $2,000,000 has also 
been included in the third supple- 
mental defense appropriation bill, to 
be expended under the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in the construction and opera- 
tion of pilot plants for the beneficia- 
tion of manganese ores and the produc- 
tion of metallic manganese by clec- 
trolytic or other processes. This work 
is being supported in the Congress by 
Senators and Representatives from Ne- 
vada, South Dakota and Arizona, and 
in debate on the House floor Repre- 
sentative Scrugham of Nevada stated: 
“I first presented the matter to Mr. 
Stettinius of the desirability of erect- 
ing the proposed pilot plant. He re- 


ferred me to Messrs. R. C. Allen and 
C. K. Leith who are the Advisory 
Committee experts who have been put 
in charge of such matters. Their rec- 
ommendation I have here. It reads as 
follows: 

“Attached is a recommendation 
from the Technologic Committee on 
Manganese of the National Academy 
of Sciences and National Research 
Council, recommending the immediate 
release of $1,375,000 to the Bureau of 
Mines for specified construction and 
experimentation on the ores of manga- 
nese. The recommendations for the 
expenditure of the remaining $625,000 
of the $2,000,000 originally set aside 

. . will follow later. 

“We strongly urge that the neces- 
sary steps be taken at once to release 
the recommended amount to the Bu- 
reau of Mines at the earliest possible 

(Continued on page 62) 
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TENTATIVE SAFETY RULES—Submitted by the Safety Committee 


® Special Rules for Miners and Loaders 


1. No person should be permitted to 
enter any place where a danger sign or 
signal is displayed, unless specifically 
authorized by the mine foreman. 

2. On entering his working place, 
each miner should be required to ex- 
amine it carefully, take down all loose 
and dangerous roof rock or coal with 
a slate bar, and otherwise make his 
place safe before proceeding with his 
work. A slate bar should be required 
to be used in taking down slate— 
never a pick. Safety posts and other 
necessary timbering should be set be- 
fore he starts to work, and he should 
be required to keep his working place 
at all times well timbered and safe. 

3. Every miner or workman should 
be required to notify the foreman of 
his timber requirements at least one 
day in advance, but in case of emer- 
gency the timber may be ordered im- 
mediately; if the timber is not de- 
livered promptly, the miner or work- 
man should be required to keep away 
from the place until the timber is 
delivered. 

4. The miner should be required to 
keep the tracks which he is required to 
lay, and responsible for, in his working 
place in safe operating condition; and 
motormen and drivers should not be 
permitted to deliver empty cars to 
miners whose track or timbering are 
not in safe or satisfactory condition. 

§. Miners and loaders should be re- 
quired to securely block all cars when 
placed before the motor leaves the 
place and before beginning to load coal, 
refuse, or any other material. In addi- 
tion to setting brakes, cars should be 
blocked by means of standard cross- 
blocking, by clevis on rail, or other ap- 
proved method. Chips or small pieces 
of wood or similar material under 
wheels should not be considered stand- 


ard blocks. 
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6. All miners and loaders, when set- 
ting props or placing materials, should 
be required to provide sufficient clear- 
ance from the track. (Clearance 
should be specified. ) 

7. The roof should be tested at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the shift 
by using the vibration method, where 
the height of the roof permits, as fol- 
lows: Place the finger tips of one hand 
against the roof and tap the roof with 
a pick or bar about 1 ft. from the 
fingers. Loose roof will be indicated 


+ + + 


The special rules shown here 
are a part of the complete set 
of rules covering various phases 
of mining which are being pub- 
lished in the Journal. 


+ + + 


by the feel of vibration through the 
finger tips. Where the height of the 
roof does not permit this method other 
accepted methods should be employed. 
A bar is preferable to a pick for roof 
testing purposes. 

8. If, for any cause beyond his con- 
trol, a miner should find his working 


place becoming dangerous, he should 
be required to immediately vacate the 
place, put a warning sign at the en- 
trance, and report the conditions to his 
foreman. 

9. In hand loading, the miners 
should not be permitted to remain at 
the face of the working place while 
the machine is cutting. Conveyor 
mining excepted. 

10. Every employe engaged in pillar 
work should be required to use ex- 
treme care to protect himself and 
others from the dangers incident 
thereto and should bear in mind that 
the coal he removes weakens the roof 
and makes frequent roof inspection 
necessary. Every employe in pillar 
sections should pay particular atten- 
tion to the condition of the roof over 
the breakthroughs, haulageways, and 
passageways in the vicinity of such pil- 
lar work. 

11. Lunches should be required to 
be eaten in a safe place and at a safe 
distance from where explosives are 
stored. 

12. Each coal loader should be re- 
quired to provide himself with such 
tools as are specified by the local mine 
management, which shall be the min- 
imum consistent with efficient and 
safe mining, and they should be kept 
in good repair and safe condition. 


® Special Rules for Blasting and Handling Explosives 


1. All explosives should be trans- 
ported, handled, used, and stored in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
State Mine Law. 

2. Employes who handle explosives 
should be guided by every measure of 
precaution. This rule should apply to 
all employes who handle explosives 


whether rarely, occasionally or fre- 
quently. 

3. No miner should be permitted to 
have in his possession more explosive 
than he may reasonably expect to use 
in one shift. 

4. No employe should be permitted 
to smoke while handling explosives. 
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§. It is recommended that only one 
shot should be permitted to be fired at 
a time; and no shots should be fired in 
any place known to liberate explosive 
gas until such place has been properly 
examined by an authorized and com- 
petent person and found to be free 
from explosive gas. 

6. In shooting coal the charge should 
not be heavier than necessary, and in 
no case heavy enough to shatter the 
roof. (Required quantities may be 
specified. ) 

7. Holes should not be permitted to 
be charged with more than one kind 
of explosive, and all tamping used 
should be of non-combustible material, 
and the use of coal dust for such pur- 
poses should be positively forbidden. 
All holes should be required to be 
tamped to the mouth of the hole. 

8. Copper needles and wooden, cop- 
per or copper-headed tamping bars, 
and no other, should be required to be 
used in the mines for tamping powder; 
and wooden tamping bars only should 
be permitted to be used in tamping 
holes being charged with dynamite and 
all permissible explosives. 

9. When fuse is being used for fir- 
ing a shot, it should be required to ex- 
tend at least 6 in. outside the mouth of 
the hole, and the charge should be 
placed at the back of the hole. Fuse 
should not be permitted to be laced 
through the cartridge, but should be 
attached as recommended by the pow- 
der manufacturer. 

10. No shots should be permitted to 
be fired from trolley wire or other elec- 
tric power circuit within the mine. 
No squibs should be permitted to be 
shortened. When caps are used they 
should be required to be crimped with 
an approved crimper. 

11. Every employe when using bat- 
tery and cable for shooting, should be 
required to have the cable rolled up 
when connecting the cable to the 
charge, the cable to be unrolled as he 
leaves the charged hole. Cables used 
for firing shots should be at least 100 
ft. long, and of insulated wire free 
from bare spots and bare splices, and 
under no circumstances should the 
cable be stretched out before connect- 
ing the detonator or electric squib, and 
the person connecting the cable to the 
charge should be required to connect 
the cable to battery himself and fire 
the shot. All cables should be rolled 
up after firing, and after each shot the 
ends twisted together. Wires on det- 
onators should always be short-cir- 
cuited until attaching the cable. No 
shots should be connected while power 
is on any machinery at the face. 
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12. When firing shot all persons 
likely to be endangered thereby should 
be required to be in breakthrough or 
properly protected place out of line of 
blasted particles, or at least the full 
length of the cable from the shot when 
shooting with battery and cable. 

13. No blasting should be permitted 
to be done by the “‘dobie” or mud cap 
method inside the mines. 

14. Whenever an employe is about 
to fire a blast, he should be required to 
notify all persons who might be en- 
dangered thereby, and should give suf- 
ficient alarm so that any person or per- 
sons approaching shall be warned of 
the danger. 

15. When a shot fails to explode, 
the employe should not be permitted to 
return to the shot until sufficient time 
has elapsed to insure there being no 
danger. (The minimum safe waiting 
time for each type of exploder should 
be stated in the rules.) 

At the expiration of the time indi- 
cated, if the shot has not gone off, a 
new hole should be required to be 
bored at least two feet from the shot 
that failed, and the new hole should 
be charged and fired. If and when a 
hole fails to explode, and a second hole 
is bored and exploded near the first 
hole, the explosives used in the first 
hole should be required to be recov- 
ered. Every employe should be for- 
bidden to attempt to re-open holes 
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charged with explosives. Where 
squibs are used and the shot fails to 
explode the hole should be permitted 
to be re-squibbed after waiting the al- 
lotted time. In case of a charge fail- 
ing to explode the employe should be 
required to guard against others en- 
tering the place until sufficient time, 
as above indicated, has elapsed to re- 
turn with safety and should imme- 
diately notify employes in the vicinity, 
and place a warning at the entrance of 
the working place. Employes should 
not be permitted to go back to a failed 
shot without first disconnecting cable 
from battery and taking cable with 
him, where battery and cable are used. 

16. Holes from which shots have 
blown out should not be permitted to 
be recharged. 

17. After firing a shot, the employe 
should be required to remain away and 
not return to work until the smoke 
has cleared away so that he may make 
thorough examination of his working 
place. He should then examine his 
working place and especially the roof 
and ascertain whether it is safe, and if 
found not to be, he should prop or 
otherwise make it safe before doing 
other work. 

18. Under no circumstances should 
failed shots be permitted to be left 
from one shift to another unless the 
place is fenced off and the mine fore- 
man or his assistant notified. 


® Special Rules 


1. All man-trips should be required 
to be handled with caution, and every 
trip should have an official in charge 
with authority to make certain that it 
is operating safely. 

2. Man-trips should be required to 
come to a full stop before anyone gets 
on or off; and standing up or changing 
from one car to another while trips 
are in motion should not be allowed. 
Men should be required to sit low in 
cars and keep arms and feet inside of 
cars. 

3. All men should be required to 
ride on the off side from the trolley 
wire; and all tools should be placed in 
the first or last car of the man-trip, 
men not allowed to ride in car con- 
taining tools or in car next to loco- 
motive. 

4. The speed of the man-trip should 
be directed by the official in charge of 
the trip and should at all times be 
slow compared with the handling of 
other trips. 


for Man-Trip 


5. No man-trips other than the reg- 
ular trips in and out of the mines 
should be permitted to be run, except 
on orders from the mine foreman, or in 
case of an accident. In case of acci- 
dent dispatcher should be notified to 
clear the way. 

6. All the men should be required to 
board and leave the trips in an orderly 
manner, without haste or crowding, 
and on the side opposite the trolley 
wire. Over-crowding in cars and 
“horseplay” on man-trips should not 
be tolerated. 

7. Under no circumstances should a 
man-trip be permitted to be pushed by 
a locomotive, and no man-trips should 
be permitted to be attached to loaded 
trips. 

8. In mines where open lights are 
used carbide should not be permitted 
to be emptied from lamps while man- 
trip is in motion. 

9. Protective goggles should be 
worn while riding in man-trips. 
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require power for their 
operation, and it is often as- 
sumed that the application of mechani- 
zation to coal mining has meant a 
marked increase in the power cost. It 
is of course true that a larger amount 
of power purchased will be followed 
by a larger monthly charge, but it has 
been found that mechanization, while 
using more current, does not always 
result in an increased power cost per 
ton of coal mined. It all depends upon 
the degree of efficiency with which the 
current is applied, and since hand load- 
ing mines do not, as a rule, have as 
efficient electric installations as mech- 
anized mines, it frequently happens 
that the change from hand to machine 
methods does not raise the power cost 
per ton. 


Power Survey 


This fact is brought out by the fig- 
ures in the table shown on the opposite 
page. This is a compilation of aver- 
ages taken from annual power surveys 
that have been made during the past 
seven years in the southern Appala- 
chian field, covering 160 mines and 
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their experience can be considered as 
fairly representative of the district. 
An examination of these tables shows 
some interesting trends, but it must be 
remembered that these figures are 
group averages of a number of indi- 
vidual mine records and not the indi- 
vidual mine records themselves. 

The operations included in the table 
mined approximately 33,000,000 tons 
of coal in 1933, which was raised to 
slightly over 37,000,000 tons in 1939 
—an increase of 12 percent in pro- 
duction. However, the monthly power 
purchased in 1933 was 733,000 k.w.h., 
which was raised to 1,031,000 k.w.h. 
in 1939—an increase of 29 percent. 
This of course is a direct indication 
that there has been a considerable num- 
ber of machines installed for all classes 
of work, which is further borne out 
by the k.w.h. used per ton of coal, as 
shown in the eighth column of the 
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table. It will be noted that, with the 
exception of the mines producing less 
than 5,000 tons per month, there has 
been a general increase in the k.w.h. 
per ton of coal mined, and in the 
60,000-tonnage class this amounted to 
§0 percent in the past 7 years—from 
4.16 in 1935 to 6.24 in 1939. 

The figures in the ninth column, 
showing the power cost per ton, do not 
follow the same curve of increase as 
the k.w.h. per ton. In several of the 
tonnage groups the average has actu- 
ally been lowered and where increases 
do occur they are fractions of a cent. 
This is very definite proof of a higher 
efficiency in the use of power in the 
machine operations. 


Mechanized Loading 


A majority of the mines covered in 
this survey are using hand loading, 
although a number of mobile loaders 
and conveyors have been _ installed 
within the past few years, and more 
units are now going in. The accom- 
panying chart shows how the total 
power cost per ton of coal (including 
all work from the face through the 
tipple) at these individual mechanized 
operations compares with the average 
of the mines in this field. In examin- 
ing this chart, it must be kept in mind 
that the figures are not the total power 
costs but merely show the differences 
between hand and mechanical loading. 

The wide variance in these records, 
ranging from 6.9c higher to 4.8c lower 
than the field averages is such that the 
chart cannot be considered as proving 
or indicating any decided trend. It 
does, however, substantiate the state- 
ment that the highest power costs are 
not necessarily found in mechanized 
mining and that this item depends 
more on the operating efficiency than 
on the operating method. 
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ANALYSIS OF POWER COSTS OF COAL MINES 
AVERAGES FOR SEVEN YEARS, 1933 TO 1939 
COMPILED FROM STATISTICS COVERING MINES IN WEST VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA, AND KENTUCKY 


D. 
Average Average Fret Tons Coal 
Number Average Substation Monthly Monthly Total K.W.H. Power per K.W. per Total 
Average of Monthly Capacity .W.H. Power Cost per per Ton Cost per Substation A.C. Hp. 
for Mines Tonnage K.W. Purchased Charge K.W.H. Coal Ton Capacity Connected 
MONTHLY TONNAGE CLASS 0 TO 5,000 Tons 
1933 20 3,547 159.21 19,774 $473.42 $.0239 5.58 $.1334 3.13 11.82 
1934 23 3,744 146.25 22,822 527.16 .0231 6.09 .1408 2.46 13.32 
1935 24 3,452 145.45 20,748 478.51 .02306 6.011 .13861 2.318 13.04 
1936 a3 3,871 154.54 20,146 476.76 .02367 5.204 .12316 2.058 13.08 
1937 10 3,360 144.44 24,992 524.43 .02098 7.438 .15610 1.906 9.83 
1938 15 3,614 167.87 19,910 467.28 .02347 5.509 .1293 2.08 11.29 
1939 6 3,541 135.71 18,643 424.75 .02278 5.26 .1199 2.34 12.60 
MONTHLY TONNAGE CLASS 5,000 To 10,000 Tons 
1933 30 7,601 193.65 35,489 733.42 .0207 4.67 .0964 2.45 20.01 
1934 31 7,384 220.37 39,915 865.66 .0217 5.40 1172 2.45 16.86 
1935 34 7,534 223.03 40,681 865.81 .02128 5.40 .11492 2.489 17.43 
1936 33 7,799 183.33 42,297 872.88 .02064 5.423 .11192 2.505 19.42 
1937 28 7,544 186.92 40,575 814.18 .02007 5.379 -10793 2.541 19.16 
1938 35 7,459 190.88 43,003 858.33 .01996 5.765 .11507 2.61 17.41 
1939 35 7,587 210.92 44,896 828.96 .01846 5.92 1093 2.56 17.17 
MONTHLY TONNAGE CLASs 10,000 To 20,000 Tons 
1933 50 14,533 299.50 68,504 1,285.33 .0188 4.71 .0886 2.66 24.92 
1934 49 14,887 334.10 77,602 1,428.28 .0184 5.21 .0959 2.85 24.76 
1935 45 14,050 341.31 75,956 1,388.67 .01828 5.406 .09884 2.40 22.04 
1936 40 14,314 298.75 74,674 1,350.57 .01809 5.217 .09435 2.766 25.44 
1937 45 14,474 310.72 78,446 1,364.75 .01740 5.420 .09429 2.688 22.82 
1938 49 14,695 393.87 92,659 1,579.85 .01705 6.305 1075 2.81 18.67 
1939 48 13,760 347.92 80,880 1,358.02 .01679 5.88 .0987 2.68 20.55 
MONTHLY TONNAGE CLAss 20,000 To 30,000 Tons 
1933 32 24,317 420.40 121,643 2,017.38 .0166 5.00 .0830 2.70 26.64 
1934 33 24,275 486.80 135,391 2,222.60 .0164 5.58 .0916 2.61 23.29 
1935 36 24,684 507.14 131,672 2,203.16 .01673 5.334 .08925 2.705 24.27 
1936 34 24,706 443.38 128,514 2,094.45 .01630 5.202 .08477 2.602 24.30 
1937 27 24,954 463.89 135,164 2,096.32 .01551 5.417 .08401 2.819 26.11 
1938 30 23,870 527.73 139,917 2,208.29 .01579 5.861 .09251 2.794 20.41 
1939 28 24,565 479.64 134,134 1,963.51 .01464 5.46 .0799 2.93 23.03 
MONTHLY TONNAGE CLASS 30,000 To 60,000 Tons 
1933 19 40,618 737.50 206,018 3,163.69 .0154 4.84 .0743 2.84 27.31 
1934 14 41,239 681.80 194,503 3,020.35 .0155 4.72 .0732 2.73 27.13 
1935 18 39,640 750.00 201,250 3,234.89 .01607 5.077 .08161 2.489 24.13 
1936 26 39,339 607.69 168,634 2,789.04 .01536 4.617 .07090 2.713 30.61 
1937 32 39,607 660.94 196,477 2,861.18 .01456 4.961 .07224 2.815 28.09 
1938 17 36,857 715.62 200,695 2.914.09 .01451 5.445 .07906 2.94 22.46 
1939 26 40,231 769.2 210,402 2,973.92 .01413 5.23 .0739 3.07 22.93 
MONTHLY TONNAGE CLASS OVER 60,000 Tons 
1935 3 67,661 1,116.0 281,403 4,215.31 .01498 4.159 .06230 3.061 27.51 
1936 5 75,801 1,120.0 306,966 4,410.54 .01437 4.050 .05819 2.810 38.11 
1937 5 90,546 1,277.0 489,048 5,854.44 .01197 5.401 .06466 2.622 36.54 
1938 5 88,282 1,382.0 594,076 6,827.59 .01149 6.729 .07733 3.55 32.77 
1939 5 86,826 1,070.0 541,730 5,966.68 .01101 6.24 .0687 3.31 39.24 
PRIVATE STEAM PLANTS 
Steam Monthly Monthly Total Hp. Tons Coal 
Number Average Plant Monthly Operation Supply Total Cost Connected per Hp. 
Average of Coal Monthly K.W. Fuel Labor and Repair Monthly per per Steam Steam 
for Companies Tonnage Capacity Cost Cost Cost Cost Ton K.W. Plant 
1933 14 18,204 586.10 $625.29 $473.39 $238.79 $1,175.71 $.0646 2.71 26.93 
1934 15 21,680 567.60 743.47 697.65 434.57 1,605.92 .0742 2.72 25.69 
1935 15 25,380 800.42 810.10 816.55 295.42 1,873.61 .07382 2.708 22.24 
1936 11 34,094 990.50 833.78 1,047.90 436.87 2,238.96 .06567 2.466 23.75 
1937 12 37,062 956.50 889.58 1,279.10 678.06 2,724.28 .07351 2.586 25.42 
1938 8 39,789 1,093.75 829.09 1,066.40 706.03 2,507.20 .06301 2.13 23.94 
1939 9 34,229 1,016,67 729.96 943.22 588.01 2,148.13 .0628 2.11 24.56 


Nore: The above table is compiled from annual power surveys made by the West Virginia Engineering Company, Charleston, 
W. Va.. and furnished to the Coal Division of the American Mining Congress through the courtesy of H. P. Musser. Copies of 
the 1939 survey will be sent on request to the American Mining Congress. 
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can in no sense be called emasculatory 
of the rights of labor. In fact they 
enjoy the endorsement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. By provid- 
ing for a separation of the prosecuting 
and judicial functions of this tribunal 
through the creation of an Administra- 
tor, the separation of functions upon 
which is based our entire concept of 
democracy is reached in proceedings 
before the Board. This separation 
would be actual and not merely formal. 
By providing for the application of 
rules of evidence a fair hearing is guar- 
anteed; by providing for a more com- 
plete judicial review a check is placed 
upon the activities of political admin- 
istrators and the rightful place be- 
longing to the courts in the framework 
of our government would be estab- 


lished. 


It is not my purpose to dwell at 
length or in detail upon these proposed 
amendments. Suffice it to say that 
they have all been conceived with one 
thought in mind; namely, to safeguard 
the rights of labor without sacrificing 
the inalienable rights of due process 
and freedom of speech—to make more 
equitable a one-sided piece of legisla- 
tion and to insure that its administra- 
tion will be fair and impartial and in 
thorough accord to the American con- 
cept of equal justice for all. I am 
confident that if everyone were made 
familiar with the record of the pro- 
ceedings before the Smith Committee 
a shocked and outraged public opinion 
would demand that the administrators 
of this agency be removed and a check 
placed upon their successors. 


The words of Mr. Justice Sutherland 
in Jones v. Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, 290 U. S. 1, are peculiarly fit- 
ting and appropriate and might well 
be applied to the N. L. R. B., pointing 
as they do to the basic evil that seems 
to be co-existant with these adminis- 
trative agencies: 

“The action of the Commission finds no 
support in right principle or in law. It is 
wholly unreasonable and arbitrary. It vio- 
lates the cardinal precept upon which the con- 
stitutional safeguards of personal liberty ulti- 
mately rest—that this shall be a government 
of laws—because to the precise extent that the 
mere will of an official or an official body is 
permitted to take the place of allowable offi- 
cial discretion or to supplant the standing law 
as a rule of human conduct, the government 
ceases to be one of laws and becomes an 
autocracy.” 


It is necessary that people be en- 
lightened with respect to this urgent 
growing administrative absolutism. 
Once enlightened, the loyalty of the 
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American people to the ideals and in- 
stitutions of our democracy will be a 
sufficient safeguard, but it is necessary 
that we always be on the alert, and 
that measures be taken to check any 
encroachment upon our liberties. The 
government should not be represented 
by men whose ideas are tinged with 
class hatred and an alien philosophy 
which aims at the destruction of the 
institutions we hold dear. 

The time is right for us to bring 
about the return of the American 
philosophy that capital and labor have 
an equal share of rights and duties in 
industry. That the interests of the 
employer and the employe are mutual 
and not diverse. This return and our 
defense program cannot be accom- 
plished as long as this government 
agency is permitted to champion one 
element of labor, override the rights of 
employers and other groups, and 
maintaining and fostering radicals. 


|| Wheels of Government 
(Continued from page 57) 


date in order that it may begin at once 
on the planning of equipment and 


personnel. “C, K. LEITH, 


“Those men are the experts who are 
placed in charge of manganese mat- 
ters by the Council of National De- 
fense. The opinions of the Tech- 
nologic Committee are certainly 
worthy of credence.” 

The Wage Hour Division, Depart- 
ment of Labor has contributed its 
need of assistance to the strategic min- 
eral procurement program by issuing 
a final order which classifies as seasonal 
the surface mining of tin in Alaska. 
Under this order workers may be en- 
gaged in the Alaskan tin deposits up 
to 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week 
without payment of overtime, for a 
period of not to exceed 14 work weeks 
in any calendar year. 

While steel and cast iron melting 
scrap are not classified as strategic or 
critical materials, they do enter the 
picture as essential in the program of 
national defense and a recent Presi- 
dential order embargoes their expor- 
tation after October 15. Licenses will 
still be issued permitting shipment to 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
and to Great Britain. The recent loan 
to the Chinese Government of $25,- 
000,000 is also significant as it com- 
plements the agreement of the Metals 
Reserve Company (RFC) to buy 
tungsten from the National Resources 
Commission of China to the value of 
$30,000,000, to be received over a 
period of years at prices in accord with 


market conditions at the time of de- 
livery. 


National Labor Relations Board 


The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor continues to delay in report- 
ing the Howard W. Smith amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act. 
The fate of these amendments in the 
present session will depend on the deci- 
sion to adjourn or to recess and also of 
course upon the results of the Novem- 
ber election, in the event that the Con- 
gress is kept in session. 

Congressional attitude toward the 
Board’s administrative procedure was 
indicated recently when in considering 
the Civil Functions Appropriation Bill 
the House specified that, of the addi- 
tional funds asked for the National 
Labor Relations Board, no money is to 
be used to carry on the functions of 
the Economic Research or of the Tech- 
nical Service Division. This is be- 
cause of the evasive tactics which have 
been used by the Board in retaining the 
services of David Saposs whose activi- 
ties were severely criticized in testi- 
mony which developed before the 
Howard W. Smith Investigating Com- 
mittee. 

The attempt made in consideration 
of the Military Conscription Bill, to 
place complaints or disputes concern- 
ing reemployment of returning trainees 
under the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board, was defeated 
by the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee after the conscription bill had 
passed the Senate and this feature is 
not included in the law as approved by 
the President. 


Federal Mine Inspection 


Signatures on the petition to dis- 
charge the House Mines and Mining 
Committee from consideration of the 
Neely bill, S$. 2420, increased in num- 
ber early in September to 203. Later 
some of the members of the House who 
had signed the petition under a mis- 
understanding of the true nature of 
the Neely bill, walked up to the Speak- 
er’s desk and withdrew their signa- 
tures, and it is understood that the 
number now stands at 196. Propo- 
nents of the bill have worked very 
hard to secure another meeting of the 
House Mines and Mining Committee 
in the hope that the bill could be 
forced out, but no such committee 
meeting has as yet been called. Pro- 
ponents of S. 2420 have stated that 
enactment is desired by Administration 
forces, but while it is known that Sec- 
retary Ickes is an ardent advocate it 
is not believed that the proponents can 
secure the full and active assistance of 
the Administration in their behalf. 
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Lewis A. Grant, for many years 
identified with Hecla milling opera- 
tions in the Coeur d’Alene, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Gran- 
view mill of the American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company at Metaline 
Falls, Wash. 


Grant Stauffer, president, Sinclair 
Coal Company, Kansas City, was 
elected a di- 
rector of the 
American Min- 
ing Congress 
at a meeting 
of the Con- 
gress’ board of 
directors held 
at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., 
September 19. 

Mr. Stauffer 
has been 
prominently 
associated 
with many ac- 
tivities for the betterment of the min- 
ing industry, and is president of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 


Harold Roeschenstein, president of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
has been chosen an_ outstanding 
alumnus of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration of the 
University of Illinois. 


Vv. O. Murray has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Union 
Pacific Coal Company. 

Other changes in the company’s per- 
sonnel as announced by George B. 
Pryde, vice president in charge of op- 
erations, include: H. C. Livingston, 
chief engineer; and C. E. Swann, for- 
merly chief engineer to special engi- 
neer. 

Mr. Livingston will give special at- 
tention to surface design and con- 
struction work, while Mr. Swann will 
have charge of underground mine de- 
velopment planning, real estate and 
taxes. 


G. S. Jaxon, formerly engineer of 
the coal preparation division of the 
Link-Belt Company has been named 
manager of the company’s coal prepa- 
ration division. He assumed his new 
duties October 1 and is now located 
= the Koppers Building at Pittsburgh, 


_ Herman C. Bellinger, vice president 
in charge of operations, Chile Explora- 
tion Company, has been named the 
William Lawrence Saunders Gold Med- 
allist for 1941 for achievement in 
mining. The medal will be presented 
in February. 


OCTOBER, 1940 


Robert Linton of Los Angeles has 
been selected by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of 
Commerce to 
head a com- 
mittee to as- 
semble data on 
California’s 
available re- 
sources of 
strategic min- 
erals needed 
in connection 
with the na- 
tional defense 
program, 


A. W. Johnson has been elected vice 
president in charge of dock operations 
of the Inland Coal and Dock Company. 
He succeeds W. A. Prinsen, deceased. 
Mr. Johnson will maintain his head- 
quarters at Duluth, Minn. 


J. B. Johnson, formerly director of 
purchases for Hercules Powder Co., 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the explosives department. 
K. W. Jappe, formerly manager of the 
company’s plant at Port Ewen, New 
York, has been appointed director of 
purchases to succeed Mr. Johnson. 
Both men assumed their new duties 
July 8, with headquarters in Wil- 
mington. 


Gordon S. Rentschler, chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank, 
has been elected a director of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death of the 
late James H. Perkins. 


Word has been received from John 
C. Cosgrove, Jr., who for the past two 
years has been a mining engineer in 
the gold fields of South Africa, that 
he has enlisted in the South African 
army and is now a corporal in the 
Field Survey Company, South African 
Engineer Corps. He advised that his 
company is moving north into Kenya 
Colony to do advance research work 
for the army. 


A. E. Stanton, former auditor of the 
American Zine Company of Illinois, 
has been promoted to vice president 
of the company. Mr. Stanton will be 
situated at the general offices of the 
company in St. Louis. 


Dr. Lincoln T. Works, associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed 
director of research for the Metal & 


Thermit Corp., New York. Beginning 
July 1, all the corporation’s research 
and development activities, including 
work in electric are and thermit weld- 
ing, pigments, metals, alloys, etc., has 
been under his supervision. 


Charles L. Bradbury of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of the 
Raskob Mining Interests, Inc., at Mad- 
rid, N. Mex. 


Jack Lewis, mine boss for the 
Northwestern Improvement Company, 
Roslyn, Wash., has been appointed by 
Governor Clarence D. Martin to the 
42-member state defense council 
which the Governor created to “co- 
ordinate the work of all local military, 
naval, and civilian agencies in further- 
ing Washington’s part in the national 
defense program.” 


D. J. Carroll has been appointed 
general manager of the Crab Orchard 
Improvement Company and will make 
his headquarters in Beckley, W. Va. 
He was formerly connected with Con- 
tinental Coal Company. 


George W. Rooney has been named 
comptroller of the United States Steel 
Corporation of New Jersey by Irving 
S. Olds, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Rooney fills the vacancy left by 
the death of Adolph W. Vogt last 
November. 

Mr. Rooney has been associated 
with United States Steel subsidiaries 
since 1930. He was appointed comp- 
— of the National Tube Company 
in 1938. 


J. B. Mor- 
row, formerly 
production vice 
president of 
the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company 
has been 
elected presi- 
dent of that 
company. He 
assumed the 
duties of his 
new office Sep- 
tember 1, suc- 
ceeding J. D. 

é A. Morrow. 
The new president joined the company 
in 1927 as preparation manager and 
was appointed vice president in charge 
of production in 1938. 


Reginald M. Banks has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the American Cyanamid Company to 
promote the coordination of research 
and sales activities. Mr. Banks came 
to Cyanamid in 1928 from Nitrate 
Agencies Co., a subsidiary of W. R. 
Grace & Co. He has recently been 
manager of the organic chemical 
sales department of American Cyan- 
amid & Chemical Co. Walter T. Mc- 
Adam has been appointed to fill the 
post left vacant by Mr. Banks’ promo- 
tion. 


Stanley T. Wallage has been pro- 
moted from assistant superintendent 
to assistant manager of the Federated 
Metals Division of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company. He 
will be located in Backemeyer, IIl. 
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Oregon’s Quicksilver 
Industry 
(Continued from page 17) 


property cinnabar has been found in 
a bed of lignite. Since 1916, several 
different operators have worked the de- 
posit. Schuette® gives the total pro- 
duction to the end of 1937 as about 
640 flasks from about 3,300 tons of 
ore. There has been no production 
since. The present operators, Mineral 
Mines, Inc., are building a mill to use 
gravity concentration. Plans for fur- 
nacing have not been reported. 

Chisholm Property.—Owned by the 
Chisholm Estate, this mine is about 
4 miles south of the War Eagle. Cin- 
nabar has been reported as exposed in 
small quantities in several cuts and 
adits, many of which are caved. 
Meager information is available as to 
the possible grade of ore. 


8 Op. cit. 


Clackamas Locality 


A relatively new cinnabar district 
is that on the Oak Grove fork of the 
Clackamas River in Clackamas 
County, northwestern Oregon. In the 
general area near Oak Grove Dam, 
reached by the way of Estacada, there 
are three groups of adjoining claims 
in T. 6 S., R. 7 E., known as the Nis- 
bet, Kiggins, and Ames group. For 
the past several years a few flasks 
have been produced each year by 
George Nisbet from a small shaft 
furnace. In 1939, the Nisbet prop- 
erty was optioned by the Oregon 
Quicksilver Company. A new shaft 
furnace with condenser was built and 
some mining equipment installed. 
About 23 flasks have been produced, 
so far, in 1940. 


In this locality cinnabar occurs as 
seams and veinlets in calcite veins in 
basalt. Calcite was deposited in frac- 
tures along parallel lines of faulting 
and influenced by jointing, followed by 
a later deposition of cinnabar and some 


pyrite. The calcite veins are irregular 
in outline and vary in width generally 
from 6 in. to 2 ft. Grade of ore 
treated is highly variable. 


CONCLUSION 


At the present rate of production, 
and assuming that nothing develops 
marketwise to slow down the produc- 
ing rate generally, Oregon’s mercury 
production for 1940 should be close to 
10,000 flasks, or more than double 
the 1939 output. Licenses must now 
be obtained for export of mercury, 
and at the present rate of increase in 
output of the United States, this coun- 
try will have an excess production in 
1940 over normal consumption. 
Therefore, predictions concerning the 
market price of quicksilver for the 
balance of the year may not be made 
with much assurance, but should there 
be no great drop in the price, value of 
Oregon’s production will be over 
$1,750,000—a jump of over one and 
a quarter million dollars compared to 
1959. 


West Virginia Sectional Safety 
Meet 


The eleventh annual sectional 
safety meet of the New River and 
Winding Gulf Mining Institute was 
held at Oak Hill, W. Va., on Satur- 
day, September 14, 1940, in conjunc- 
tion with other observances by the 
institute of its 20th year of outstand- 
ing service to the coal mining industry. 

An address of welcome was given 
by Mayor Claude Hill of Oak Hill 
and the response was made by Rob- 
ert Lilly, who has been president of 
the institute since 1922, and has been 
director of all eleven of these annual 
meets. Several other talks were given 
by men prominent in the cause of 
safety. William Easely, State High- 
way Safety Director, gave the main 
address of the afternoon. D. L. Mc- 
Elroy, director of the School of Mines 
at West Virginia University, spoke, 
as did Al Quinn, who bore the official 
greetings of Governor Holt, and Dave 
Ware, Negro Safety Director with the 
Department of Mines, also spoke to 
the crowd of several thousands. 


An innovation was started in the 
first aid contest this year. There 
were no ties, the teams worked seven 
problems straight through to decide 
the winners. The winner in the white 
men’s division was the Koppers Coal 
Company team of Stanaford, W. Va. 
Victorious in the colored section was 
an all-mines team from Mt. Hope 
which was made up of members from 
the various New River Company 
Mines in the field. 

The climax of the afternoon was a 
patriotic-safety pageant which cul- 
minated the meet. The pageant was 
timely, colorful, and well-staged, a 
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combination which impressed the 
crowd with the necessity for main- 
taining our freedom to work as a free 
people, in our own way, as long as we 
observed the fundamentals of safety 
which should be inherent within us. 


Author Explains Reason for Mercury 
Flask Weighing 76 Pounds 


Paul Hoffman, author of a recent 
article on “Sidelights on our Weights 
and Measures” appearing in Com- 
pressed Air Magazine, has advanced 
the following explanation as to why 
the standard unit of weight for mer- 
cury is 76 pounds. This explanation, 
he points out, is a deduction on his 
part and is not based on actual knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

“As we all know, the mining of 
mercury ores was practiced first in 
Italy and Spain. The Spanish mines, 
particularly, go back to Roman Em- 
pire days and have probably always 
been the largest producers. We should, 
therefore, look to Spain for the origin 
of the weight standard. Now the unit 
of weight in Spain during the Roman 
Empire period was the libra, equal- 
ing about 0.72 English avoirdupois 
pounds. This was increased eventu- 
ally—either gradually or by royal de- 
cree—to 0.76 English pounds, at which 
level it stood for probably several hun- 
dred years. Parallel with this, an- 
other “standard” libra, equal to 1.01 
avoirdupois pounds, developed. It was 
adopted by Portugal and most of the 
Spanish colonies in America, although 
changed by some of them to 1.02 
pounds. 

“The newer standard libra was sub- 


divided into two marcos. Here will be 


noticed the connection with the old 
Danish weight unit, the mark, and the 
later German monetary unit. The 
older libra equaled 14% marcos. The 
whole history is rather involved and 
confusing; but the pertinent fact is 
the existence in Spain, during the 
middle ages and until fairly recent 
times, of a standard weight unit, the 
libra, which equaled 0.76 pounds. The 
riddle is simply answered as follows: 
100 of these old libras, or a Spanish 
hundredweight or central equals 76 
English pounds. The flasks were made 
to contain a central of quicksilver, and 
this has remained the trade standard.” 


Coal Men to Meet at Morgantown 


A joint meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, and the West Virginia Coal 
Conference will be held at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., October 17, 18, and 19. 

Chief topics to be considered at the 
meeting are trends in engineering 
education, future of coal preparation, 
trends in coal screening, industrial 
West Virginia and national defense, 
trends in burning equipment, prob- 
lems in dustproofing coal, and the car- 
boniation of coal. 

Other discussions of importance will 
include application of research to 
West Virginia’s natural resources, the 
future outlook for the state’s coal in- 
dustry, and contributions of the oil 
and gas industry to the state. 

Dr. C. E. Lawall, President of the 
West Virginia University, will address 
the delegates on “The New Minerals 
Industries Building.” 
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Government to Purchase 
$30,000,000 Tungsten 
From China 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, has announced that the Metals 
Reserve Company has agreed to buy 
$30,000,000 worth of tungsten from 
the National Resources Commission of 
China. The tungsten will be delivered 
over a period of years at prices to be 
agreed upon from time to time, in ac- 
cordance with market conditions, as 
the tungsten is delivered. 

Shipments of tungsten and anti- 
mony, under terms of the recent con- 
tract for 20,000 tons of tungsten and 
antimony let by the Metals Reserve 
Company, are now being received. On 
September 26, 90,000 bags of Wolf- 
ramite approximating 5,000,000 
pounds of tungsten content, and 90 
tons of antimony arrived in the United 
States in the American-flag vessel, 
Birmingham City. Shipment was 
made by way of Indo-China from the 
port of Haiphong. 


Presentation of Safety Trophies to 
Coal-Mining Companies Achieving 
Outstanding Accident-Prevention 
Records 


Presentation of the “Sentinels of 
Safety” trophy to the Winton No. 1 
mine of the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany, winner of the highest award 
among bituminous coal mines in the 
national safety competition for 1939, 
was made at Rock Springs, Wyo., on 
September 7, by Cadwallader Evans, 
Jr., vice president and general man- 
ager of the Hudson Coal Company, 
Scranton, Pa. In return, Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe, president of the Union Pacific 
Coal Company, Omaha, Neb., will go 
to Scranton on October 12 to make the 
presentation of a trophy to the Hudson 
Coal Company, whose mine at Oly- 
phant, Pa., was given the highest 
award in the group of anthracite 
mines participating in the competition. 

. H. Ash, Bureau of Mines engineer, 
will represent Dr. Sayers in the pres- 
entation of certificates of honor. 

These two presentations of highly 
prized safety trophies, linking out- 
standing achievements in accident- 
prevention work, may be considered 
highlights in the recognition in this 
country of notable performances by 
coal-mining companies in the unceas- 
ing effort to improve working condi- 
tions underground. 

Three hundred and sixty mines and 
quarries operating in 41 states took 
part in the national safety competi- 
tion of 1939, which was conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Outstanding 
records in the prevention of accidents 
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Appointed to 


of National Defense. 


strategic mineral commodities. 


National Defense Commission 


Richard J. Lund, Editor of Mining 
Congress Journal for the past three 
years, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Group Executive in the 
Mining and Mineral Products Division of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
Mr. Lund's duties 
will deal particularly with coordination 
of work relating to a wide variety of min- 
erals—both metals and non-metals—in 
the defense program. In this work he is closely associated with Dr. C. K. 
Leith, Consultant on Minerals to the Commission, and with Messrs. R. C. 
Allen, H. K. Masters, H. C. Sykes, and E. Vogelsang, specialists on various 


NEWS and VIEWS 


————Richard J. Lund 


In his work with the American Mining Congress Mr. Lund has 
made a host of friends throughout the mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries. His broad knowledge of the mineral field especially qualifies him 
for this important service to the cause of National Defense. 


were recognized in the making of 
awards to the leaders in each of six 
groups as follows: Anthracite mines, 
bituminous coal mines, metal mines, 
nonmetallic mineral mines, open-cut 
mines and quarries. 

The “Sentinels of Safety” trophies, 
donated by the Explosives Engineer 
magazine, were awarded to the winner 
in each of the six grouns. 

The trophy for anthracite mines was 
won by the Eddy Creek (Olyphant 
shaft) mine of the Hudson Coal Com- 
pany. The mine is in Olyphant, Lack- 
awanna County, Pa, and was operated 
626,456 man-hours during 1939 with 
27 disabling injuries causing 337 days 
of disability. 

The Winton No. 1 mine in Winton, 
Sweetwater County, Wyo., was 
awarded the trophy in the bituminous 
coal mine group. This mine was oper- 
ated by the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany for 277,139 man-hours during 
1939 without a lost-time accident. 

Edward H. Denny, district engineer 
of the Mine Safety Station of the 
Bureau of Mines at Salt ar City, 
Utah, represented Dr. R. Sayers, 
Director of the Bureau, at ries Rock 
Springs ceremonies in presenting cer- 
tificates of honor, given by the Bureau 
of Mines, to each of the 211 employes 
and officials of the Winton No. 1 mine. 


American Zinc Company of Illinois 
Buys Electrolytic Zine Plant 


The American Zinc Company of IIli- 
nois, which is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company, has purchased 
from the Evans-Wallower Zinc Com- 
pany their electrolytic zine plant lo- 
cated at Monsanto, Ill. Work of re- 
habilitating the plant has been started 
and it is expected that the plant will 
be placed in production in early 1941. 
The American Zinc Company expects 
to spend approximately $500,000 in 
rehabilitating the plant, and will also 
install additional roasting equipment 
at their Fairmont City plant at a cost 
of approximately $300,000. 

The plant will give employment to 
approximately 100 men, and will have 
an annual production capacity of 17,- 
000 tons of high-grade slab zinc. 

The American Zinc Company of IIli- 
nois now operates plants at Fairmont 
City, and Hillsboro, Il. 

At the Fairmont City plant ordi- 
nary grades of slab zinc, sulphuric 
acid, and cadmium are produced. The 
Hillsboro plant produces zinc oxide. 
The plant just purchased at Monsanto 
will be confined entirely to the produc- 
tion of high-grade slab zinc. 
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Coal Division Determines Discounts 
For Cooperative Organizations 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has issued an order determining 
the maximum discounts which coal 
producers who are members of the 
Bituminous Coal Code may pay regis- 
tered distributors and farmers’ coop- 
erative organizations in marketing 
coal through such channels under the 
minimum prices and marketing rules 
and regulations which become effective 
on October 1, 1940. 

Secretary Ickes’ order followed his 
review of the determinations issued by 
Director Howard A. Gray of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division, which the di- 
rector made effective simultaneously 
with minimum prices and marketing 
rules by an order issued July 19, 1940. 
The order also determined the rules 
and regulations for registration of dis- 
tributors and farmers’ cooperatives. 

The maximum discount rates, as 
promulgated by Director Gray, ranged 
from 5 cents to 50 cents per ton. Sec- 
retary Ickes did not change them. 
However, he did change the director’s 
order so as to permit coal producers 
to refund to registered distributors 
and farmers’ cooperatives certain 
taxes which the State of Illinois re- 
quires them to pay on coal sales trans- 
actions. 


Producers may grant discounts, or 
allowances from the minimum prices, 
to distributors and farmers’ coopera- 
tives who are registered by the Coal 
Division, as a means of compensating 
them for marketing their coal. How- 
ever, as a condition of registration, 
distributors and farmers’ cooperatives 
must agree not to resell the coal at 
less than the established minimum 
prices. Also, discounts may be granted 
only where the coal is resold in recog- 
nized wholesale quantities. 


A public hearing on the maximum 
discount rates was held before a Divi- 
sion Trial Examiner, who on March 27, 
1940, filed with the division director 
a report recommending the prescribing 
of certain maximum discounts. After 
hearing oral arguments on exceptions 
to the examiner’s recommendations, 
and considering the case, Director 
Gray issued an order on June 19, 
1940, prescribing the maximum dis- 
counts and making them effective si- 
multaneously with the minimum prices 
and marketing rules. 


The National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission had promulgated regulations 
for the registration of distributors and 
farmers’ cooperatives before it was 
abolished and its functions were trans- 
ferred to the Coal Division on July 
1, 1939. These were reviewed by Di- 
rector Gray, however, and established 
by him along with the maximum dis- 
counts. 

The director’s determinations then 
became subject to review by Secretary 
Ickes. Eight parties filed exceptions 
with the Secretary in which thev 
sought changes in the director’s pro- 
mulgations. 

In his opinion accompanying his or- 
der determining the discounts and 
rules for registering distributors and 
farmers’ cooperatives, Secretary Ickes 
stated: 

“T have considered the director’s de- 
termination in this matter, the records 
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and the briefs and contentions of the 
parties; and I have carefully analyzed 
the contentions urged by the parties 
in light of the record and of the di- 
rector’s findings and conclusions. On 
— basis thereof, I find and conclude 
that: 

“The American Coal Distributors’ 
Association and District Board No. 10 
(Illinois) have taken exception to the 
refusal of the director to provide, as 
requested by them, that producers be 
permitted to allow a distributor, in ad- 
dition to the prescribed maximum dis- 
count, an amount equal to such tax 
as has actually been paid by the dis- 
tributor under the Illinois retailers’ 
occupation tax. 

“The basis for the request was the 
claim that the tax in question is ap- 
plicable to sales by Illinois distribu- 
tors only when the coal sold is pro- 
duced in Illinois, that such distribu- 
tors will be unable to pass the tax on 
to the ultimate consumers, but will, in- 
stead, be required to pay the tax out 
of the discount allowed, and that, if no 
provision therefore be made, such dis- 
tributors will be induced to market in 


Sign Me Up, I’m A Fightin’ Fool! 


—The Washington Post 


Illinois coal produced in other states 
on which the State tax is not applica- 
ble. In reliance upon the regulations 
of the Illinois Department of Finance, 
the director concluded that coal dis- 
tributors will be subject to precisely 
the same tax in Illinois regardless of 
whether the coal was produced within 
or without Illinois and that therefore 
the claim of prejudice could not be 
substantiated. He provided, however, 
that if after prices were established, 
it developed that Illinois producers 
marketing their coals through Illinois 
distributors were at a substantially 
competitive disadvantage, by reason 
of this tax, the determination might be 
modified by him either upon his own 
motion or upon the petition of a party 
eligible under the terms of the juris- 
diction which the director reserved to 
himself in the order. Both the Associ- 
ation and District Board 10 urge fur- 
ther that, apart from any question of 


discrimination, the discounts proposed 
are inadequate, if out of such dis- 
counts the distributor must pay the 
Illinois tax. They cite as an example 
the fact that the maximum discount 
permitted for the sale of on-line rail- 
road fuel is 5 cents a ton and that 
assuming railroad fuel is sold at ap- 
proximately $2 a ton, the distributor 
would become liable to a tax on 3 per- 
cent thereof, or 6 cents, whereas his 
total compensation would only be 5 
cents. 

“The record does not show clearly 
whether in the past distributors have 
received an allowance in addition to 
the customary discount to cover the 
amount of tax actually paid by them. 
Nor is there any certainty that dis- 
tributors will not be able to sell at 
above the minimum prices and thereby 
secure reimbursement from the con- 
sumer for the amount of such taxes 
as they may have to pay. However, 
I am persuaded that inequity may re- 
sult if producers are not allowed to 
reimburse distributors in the amount 
of the tax, in addition to allowing 
them the prescribed maximum dis- 
count. In the first place there is no 
indication whatsoever that the inci- 
dence of the tax was taken into ac- 
count in fixing the maximum discount. 
In the second place, it does not appear 
that the ruling of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Finance extends the tax to 
every type of transaction involving 
competition from coals produced in a 
State other than Illinois; nor does it 
appear that the validity of that ruling 
has been established. In view of these 
considerations and of the vigorous rep- 
resentations by the District Board and 
the Association, to which no objection 
has been made, that both distributors 
and producers would suffer substan- 
tial injury from a failure to grant the 
request, I find and conclude that the 
request should be granted and that 
the schedule should provide as fol- 
lows: 

“In addition to the allowance of a 
discount not in excess of the maximum 
prescribed herein, a code member may 
reimburse a registered distributor for 
such tax upon the resale of the coal 
by the registered distributor as has 
actually been paid by the latter under 
the retailers’ occupation tax of the 
State of Illinois, such reimbursement 
to be made, however, only upon satis- 
factory showing to the code member 
by the registered distributor that such 
Ea has actually been made by 

im.” 

Except for the above change, and 
certain clarifications of points in the 
director’s order, Secretary Ickes 
states that he found and concluded 
“that the findings of the director and 
the maximum discounts and the rules 
and regulations prescribed by him are 
in all respects proper, and I hereby 
approve and adopt said findings, max- 
imum discounts and rules and regula- 
tions. I further find and conclude that 
except as above noted, the exceptions 
filed with me should not be granted.” 

The exceptions granted were those 
filed by the American Coal Distribu- 
tors’ Association and the Producers 
Board for District 10 (Illinois) per- 
taining to the Illinois tax problem. 
Those denied included objections to 
certain provisions of the director’s 
promulgations which had been filed by 
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the Producers Board for District 1 
(Central Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
part of West Virginia), District 8 
(Southern West Virginia, Eastern 
Kentucky, and parts of Tennessee and 
Virginia), District 17 (Western and 
Southern Colorado), and C. H. 
Sprague & Son Company of Boston, 
Mass. 

The approved maximum discounts, 
which range from 5 cents per ton to 
50 cents per ton, vary because of many 
factors. Among them are the geo- 
graphical location of the markets, the 
requirements for coal therein, the vol- 
ume of tonnage moving, the kind, 
quality and sizes of coal, the distances 
which the coal must be shipped, the 
methods of transporting the coal, the 
type of trade to which the coal moves, 
and the uses to which the coal is put, 
the sales commissions and discounts 
which been paid in the past for the 
same and for competing coals, and the 
cost experienced and services rendered 
in the distribution of coal through 
other channels. 


In the Appalachian field the max- 
imum discount prescribed is 12 cents 
a ton where coal is sold by a producer 
to a registered distributor for resale 
direct to a consumer, excepting a rail- 
road. In general, these discounts cover 
the sales to large volume buyers of 
coal for industrial use. 


But where the distributor buys coal 
from a mine for resale to retail coal 
dealers, through which the general 
public buys coal for heating its homes 
and shops, a more liberal discount was 
prescribed. On purchases of this type, 
discounts of from 17 to 25 cents a ton, 
depending upon the locality, were 
prescribed for lump and ‘“double- 
screened” coals, which include those 
generally used for heating homes. 
Discounts of from 17 to 20 cents a 
ton were prescribed for the other 
sizes resold to retail coal dealers. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
country, where coal generally is sold 
in less volume, higher discounts are 
prescribed. The maximum discounts 
prescribed for small size (industrial) 
coals produced in the mid-West range 
from 12 to 25 cents a ton, depending 
upon the area where sold and other 
factors, while those for the prepared 
sizes range from 17 to 50 cents a 
ton. In the far West, where sales vol- 
ume generally is still smaller than in 
the mid-West, the maximum discounts 


An interesting application of Plastikon rubber putty has been made in the electrolytic 


tank house of the copper refinery of the Phelps Dodge Corporation at El Paso, Tex. 


Faced 


with operating conditions under which ordinary putty hardened and cracked, rubber putty 

was tried and over 6000 Ibs. have been applied. Condensation of moisture containing 

some acid, from the 1,162 tanks shown in the picture, on the windows and sash created a 
condition which the use of ordinary putty could not overcome 


range from 12 cents to 25 cents a ton 
on the small size (industrial) coals, 
while those for the prepared sizes of 
coals range from 25 to 50 cents a ton. 
In all instances where the distribu- 
tor resells the coal to the railroads the 
maximum discount prescribed is lim- 
ited to 5 cents a ton if the mine is 
located on the purchasing railway’s 
lines and 10 cents a ton if it is not. 


Employment and Accidents at lron- 
Ore Mines in the United States, 1939 


Employment at iron-ore mines in 
the United States recovered sharply 
in 1939 from the severe decline of 
1938 but it did not return to the 
1937 level. The number of men em- 
ployed was 19,769, an increase of 
1,763 over the number working in 
the preceding year, according to fig- 
ures released by the Bureau of Mines. 
Total man-hours worked by all em- 
ployes was 35.7 million, representing 


a gain of 7.2 million man-hours over 
the total volume of labor performed 
in 1938. The year’s operations re- 
sulted in an average of 225 workdays 
per employe, an increase of 28 days 
per man over the average working 
time in 1938. 

Accidents in and about the mines 
resulted in 23 deaths and 602 nonfatal 
lost-time injuries among the em- 
ployes. These figures indicate a 
death rate of 0.64 and an injury rate 
of 16.87 for each million man-hours 
worked by all employes at all mines 
during 1939. The fatality rate com- 
pared favorably with the rate of 0.70 
for 1938, but the nonfatal-injury rate 
was somewhat less favorable as the 
rate for 1938 was but 15.99. 

In underground mining the most 
important States, from the viewpoint 
of numbers of men employed and the 
number of man-hours worked, were 
Michigan, Alabama, and Minnesota. 
Minesota outranked all other States 
in the number of men employed in 
mining by open-pit methods. 
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Metal Mining Registers Gains in 
California in 1939 


Walter W. Bradley, State Miner- 
alogist, has announced that compila- 
tion of the final returns from the min- 
eral producers of California for 1939 
has been completed. Total value 
shown for the year was $352,462,564, 
being a decrease of $27,982,392 from 
the total of 1938 which was $380,444,- 
976, the decrease being due to petro- 
leum. There were 62 different min- 
eral substances, exclusive of a segre- 
gation of various stones grouped un- 
der gems; and all 58 counties of the 
State contributed to the list. 


During 1939 the following changes 
were reflected in comparison with the 
previous year: The metal and indus- 
trial-materials groups showed in- 
ereases in total value, while fuels, 
structural materials, and_ salines 
showed a decline. Of the year’s min- 
eral output gold showed the greatest 
increase in value, followed in turn 
by copper, brick and hollow building- 
tile, tungsten ore, quicksilver, lime, 
magnesite, cement, limestone, borates, 
tale and soapstone, silica, and salt; 
while those showing decreases in 
amount and value were petroleum, 
potash, miscellaneous stone, and min- 
eral water. Returned to the commer- 
cial list after several years’ absence 
were antimony, molybdenum, titanium 
ores, and strontium. 


Of the metals all materials under 
this grouping showed an increased 
value of output with the exception of 
platinum and iron ore. The gold pro- 
duction increased from 1,311,129 to 
1,435,264 fine ounces, and in value 
from $45,889,515 to $50,234,240; cop- 
per from 1,613,491 lbs. worth $158,- 
122, to 8,390,215 lbs. worth $872,582; 
tungsten from 46,107 units worth 
$786,860 to 74,110 units worth $1,- 
153,735; quicksilver from 12,171 
flasks worth $846,497 to 11,201 flasks 
worth $1,102,563; and silver from 
2,590,804 fine ozs. worth $1,674,863 
to 2,599,139 fine ozs. worth $1,764,- 
264. The 1939 gold value was the 
greatest since 1856, while that of 
chromite, antimony, and tungsten ore 
was the greatest since 1919 that of 
molybdenum ore being greater than 
the total of all previous output. 


In the industrial group the total 
value increased from $5,027,093 to 
$5,622,439, with gypsum, limestone, 
pumice and volcanic ash, silica 
(quartz and glass sand), and tale and 
soapstone reaching all-time highs in 
annual production. 


Anthracite Section AIME 
Plan Meeting 


At a meeting held recently at Hazle- 
ton, Pa., the executive committee of 
the anthracite section of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers 
adopted plans to hold three meetings 
during the coming season. The first 
of these gatherings will be held at 
Wilkes-Barre during the latter part 
of October and the subjects for dis- 
cussion at this meeting will be mod- 
ern methods of driving rock tunnels 
and the water drainage problem now 
threatening the anthracite industry. 
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Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators Elect Officers 


The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators Association, meeting in 
Denver, Colo., reelected the following 
officers to serve for one year: N. C. 
Anderson, president; W. J. Thompson, 
vice president; F. O. Sandstrom, sec- 
retary-treasurer, traffic manager. 

Elected to serve as directors of the 
association for a one year term were: 
N. C. Anderson, J. S. Bowie, Geo. B. 
Dick, C. R. Garrett, Homer Harris, 
Moroni Heiner, Harry Mack, Douglas 
Millard, W. G. Moore, E. M. Oliver, 
B. W. Snodgrass, J. P. Thomas, Jr., 
= aaa L. C. White, Kenneth 

ood. 


Novel Device for Collecting Air 
Samples Developed 


A novel device for collecting air 
samples in inaccessible places has 
been developed by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The device, which uses an ordinary 
snap-type mousetrap for breaking the 
tip of a vacuum sampling tube, is de- 
scribed in a report published recently 
by the Bureau. The device may be 
used to collect samples of the at- 
mosphere in mine shafts where there 
is provision for descent or ascent, in 
sewer manholes, in gas or water 
wells, in empty oil tanks, and in 
sealed areas in mines. 


The device consists of a snap-type 
mousetrap mounted on one end of a 
block of wood in such manner that, 
when the device is given a sharp jerk, 
a lead weight attached to the trigger 
will spring the trap and break the 
tip of a vacuum tube mounted on the 
other end of the block. The device 
is enclosed in a strong wire gauze 
covering to keep the tube from break- 
ing while it is being lowered or raised 
in a shaft or other places. 

To collect a sample, the device is 
lowered by a brass wire to the point 
where it is desired to take the sam- 
ple; a sharp jerk on the wire will 
spring the trap and break the tip of 
the vacuum tube. 


Appalachian Coals, Inc. Holds 
Coal Exhibit 


A coal exposition featuring sam- 
ples of modern coal-burning equip- 
ment and products of coal was held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, under the aus- 
pices of Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati Coal Exchange, Coal and Coke 
Merchants, Credit Association, 
Greater Cincinnati Stoker Association, 
Solid Fuel Institute, coal-burning 
equipment manufacturers and coal- 
carrying railroads, from August 20 
to September 22. 

Approximately 50,000 people regis- 
tered at the exposition, which sought 
to tell the story of coal to the thou- 
sands of persons in the greater Cin- 
cinnati area. 
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Desirable Opportunity for Promising 
Mechanical and Mining Engineers 


One of our clients, a long established, prominent 
and highly successful company, is interested in 
securing a few high-grade, ambitious graduate engi- 
neers in the lower thirties with mechanical and min- 
ing background, preferably in bituminous coal 


Engineering degree from technical school in high stand- 
ing required; major in rigger w or mechanical and 
'g 
rounded experience, including some years in operations, 
engineering or maintenance in bituminous coal companies. 
Must be exceptionally resourceful on machine design, im- 

provement and maintenance. 


Mining engineering degree from technical school in 
high standing required; high scholastic record; some years 
experience in underground mechanized bituminous coal 
operations; desirable if experienced in modern mining 
methods, standard cost measurement and underground 


x * 
In sending personnel record, include complete de- 
scription of education, experience, age, marital 
status, religion, compensation and recent photo- 


All information will be held in confidence. 


MR. CARL L. HAMILTON 


Booz, Fry, Allen & Hamilton (Consulting Engineers) 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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Pacific Coast Borax Company Cele- 
brates 50th Anniversary This Month 


Marking the completion of a half 
century of service in one of America’s 
most colorful industries, the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company will celebrate 
its golden anniversary through Oc- 
tober. 

“Coincidentally, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary will celebrate the famous com- 
pany trade-mark which has captured 
the imagination of generations of 
Americans,” F. M. Jenifer, president, 
stated. “The ‘Twenty Mule Team,’ in- 
extricably associated in the public 
imagination with the pioneer days of 
our country, is as familiar to millions 
as the names of great Americans. It 
is equally a symbol of the leadership 
assumed early in the history of the 
Borax industry by the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company. 


“In fact the progressive history of 
the borax industry in this country has 
been largely the history of the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, pioneer in the 
industry,” it was also stated. “Incor- 
porated in 1890, the company has been 
constantly engaged for half a century 
in the discovery, mining, refining of 
borax and in the development and 
manufacture of borax products, it was 
pointed out, and is today the largest 
unit in an industry whose products 
are finding constantly greater appli- 
cation. 

“In the span of 50 years since the 
company has incorporated, it has seen 
the use of borax steadily increase from 
drug purposes until today this product 
of the desert has countless essential 
uses in the home, in agriculture, and 
in industry. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to name an important industry 
to whose products borax does not con- 
tribute, from leather to pottery, from 
glassware to metals, from enamels to 


borate of soda deposits. 


Wilmington, Calif. 
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Modern calcining plant is located directly above the Company's 


Ore is passed through the calcining 
process, and shipped by railroad to the Company's refinery at 


textiles. Due to constantly greater de- 
mand for borax, greater production, 
and improved mining, refining and 
transportation methods, bulk prices of 
borax for industrial uses have been 
progressively lowered; borax prices in 
the latter part of the 19th century 
were 1200 percent higher than they 
are today. Total consumption has in- 
creased from only a few hundred 
pounds a year to thousands of tons 
annually. The company is proud of its 
—— and that of the borax indus- 
ry.’ 

Although incorporated in 1890, the 
history of the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company may be said to have begun 
on a day in 1881 when Aaron Winters, 
an aging prospector, together with his 
half-Spanish wife Rosie discovered 
borax in the dry desert marshes on 
the floor of Death Valley. Trembling 
with hope, Winters fired the chemical 
used to identify borax, then shouted, 
“She burns green, Rosie! We’re rich.” 
Winters sold his claim to W. T. Cole- 
man of San Francisco who established 
the Harmony Borax Works near the 
mouth of Furnace Creek. It was to 
carry the precious borax ore from 
Death Valley across more than 160 
miles of blistering desert to the rail- 
road at Mojave that the great 20- 
mule team trains were developed. 
Probably the largest wagons ever 
built, two of them together were ca- 
pable of transporting 24 tons of borax, 
equal to a railroad carload. 

From the time borax works were 
established in Death Valley the historv 
of the Pacific Coast Borax Company 
has been the story of the search for 
new and richer ore deposits and the 
development of efficient means of 
borax transportation and of improved 
mining and refining methods. Sub- 
sequently new deposits of borate of 
lime called colemanite were discovered 


Refinery at Wilmington, Calif., in Los Angeles Harbor. 
borate ore is refined and products are shipped throughout 


Transporting Borax from mine and refinery 
in Death Valley across more than 160 
miles of sun-baked desert 


in ore form which was purer and also 
more easily worked than surface de- 
posits, and the company moved its 
operations to Borate, Calif., conveni- 
ent to the Santa Fe Railroad in the 
Calico Mountains southwest of Death 
Valley. Here what is believed to have 
been the first calcining plant in Cali- 
fornia was established, ore being car- 
ried over a narrow gauge railroad 
from mine to plant in small cars 
drawn by a sturdy little locomotive 
named “Francis.” 


When the borate deposits at this 
location had been worked out, the 
company again moved back into the 
vicinity of Death Valley, mining 
borate minerals in the Black Moun- 
tains and Funeral Mountains in and 
around Ryan, Calif. With the con- 
struction of the Tonopah & Tidewater 
Railroad which skirts the eastern rim 
of Death Valley, first railroad to pene- 
trate the Death Valley region, a 20- 
mile narrow gauge railway was built 
from Death Valley Junction to the 
company’s mines. Known as the Death 
Valley Railroad, it was considered one 
of the engineering marvels of its day 
because of the steep grades, the rough 
character of the country, and the dan- 
gers from cloudbursts which had to be 
overcome. 


It was not until 1927 that the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company moved to its 
present location at Boron, near 
Kramer, Calif., more convenient to the 
seaboard, where a large deposit of 
borate of soda known as rasorite had 
been discovered by C. M. Rasor, the 
company’s field engineer. From the 
calcining plant at Boron, borax ore 
today is transported to one of the 
country’s largest borax refineries at 
Wilmington, Calif., where it is re- 
fined, manufactured into 20-Mule 
Team products, and shipped through- 
out the world. 


Here 


the world 
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Coal Prices Effective October 1 


Secretary Ickes closed the record of 
appeals on minimum coal prices_and 
declared these prices effective Octo- 
ber 1. 

Effective November 15, a marketing 
rule which would have limited con- 
tracts to 30 days, was rescinded by 
Secretary Ickes who decreed that after 
that time contracts may extend to a 
year or longer with specific permission 
of the Interior Department’s Coal 
Division. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Moves 


Offices 


General offices of Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company after October 1 
will be located in the Fidelity Philadel- 
phia Trust Building, 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— BOOK REVIEW — 


MINES REGISTER—Successor to The 
Mines Handbook, 1940 Edition (Vol. 
XX). Atlas Publishing Co., New York, 
N. Y. 942 pages. $25. 

In the three intervening years since 
the last issue was published a great 
many changes have taken place in the 
non-ferrous metal mining industry in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
South America. Due to the war many 
dormant mines have been brought into 
production and active mines have ac- 
celerated their output. New mining 
companies have been formed and im- 
portant changes have taken place in 
the personnel of mining companies. 
There have also been changes in pro- 
duction costs, earnings, financial set- 
up, methods of mining, listing of se- 
curities and security values. All these 
changes have been checked so that the 
1940 edition presents a complete re- 
vision of the previous issue and con- 
tains the latest authentic information. 

The new edition contains a descrip- 
tion of more than 7,000 active mining 
companies and lists more than 24,000 
inactive mines. The total represents 
an increase of more than 30 percent 
in comparison with the number listed 
in the 1937 edition. For the con- 
venience of the reader, the new edition 
has been divided into four sections as 
follows: 

Section 1, description of active min- 
ing companies in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Section 2, description of some of the 
largest mining companies located 
in different parts of the world. 

Section 3, information on mining 
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companies that arrived too late to 
be included in Section 1. 

Section 4, inactive or dormant 
mines. 


The 1940 edition of the Mines Reg- 
ister also contains a comprehensive 
statistical section dealing with metal 
production, consumption, imports, ex- 
ports, price trends, etc. 

A special section is devoted to list- 
ing mining engineers, mine managers, 
superintendents and _ purchasing 
agents. Another section is devoted to 
listing metal mining securities, giving 
the name of the security, the exchange 
on which they are traded and the high 
and low prices from 1931 to 1939. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


U. S. BUREAU OF MINES 


R. I. 3518. CONCENTRATION OF MAN- 
GANOSIDERITE ORE FROM LEADVILLE, 


CoLo., by F. D. DeVaney and S. M. 
Shelton. 6 pp. 3 tables. 
R. I. 3515. Progress Reports—METAL- 


LURGICAL DIVISION—39. ORE-TESTING 
STUDIES. II. Primarily Precious 
Metals, by Edmund S. Leaver, Jesse A. 
Woolf, and A. P. Towne. 76 pp. 


R. I. 3516. DarKeENtNG LicHT-CoLor 
SOILS WITH CoAL-MINE WASTE, by 
S. J. Broderick. 6 pp. 1 fig. 


R. I. 3518. AN EXPERIMENTAL StTupy 
OF THE IGNITION OF FYREDAMP-AIR 
MIXTURES By EXPLOSIVES, by Etienne 
Audibert. 6 pp. 4 figs. 


R. I. 3523. DIFFERENTIAL GRINDING OF 
ALABAMA IRON ORES FOR GRAVITY CON- 
CENTRATION, by Will H. Coghill and 
Philip H. Delano. 6 pp. 4 tables. 


R. I. 8526. NAtTIoNAL SAFETY COMPETI- 
TION OF 1939, by W. W. Adams and 
T. D. Lawrence. 36 pp. 16 tables. 


C. 7111. OPERATIONS AT THE HAILE 
MINE, KeErsHAw, S. C., by Ed- 
mund Newton, D. B. Gregg, and Mc- 
Henry Mosier. 42 pp. 8 tables. 12 figs. 


C. 7113. MEetTHops oF SAMPLING AND 
ANALYZING CoAL-MINE DUSTS FOR 
INCOMBUSTIBLE CONTENT, by C. W. 
Owings, W. A. Selvig, and H. B. Green- 
wald. 12 pp. 5 figs. 

I. C. 7125. MINERAL INDUSTRIES SurR- 
VEY OF THE UNITED STATES, COLORADO 
LAKE COUNTY: POSSIBILITIES OF MAN- 
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New Explosion Tested 
Mining Locomotive 


For use in both high and low coal, a 
new explosion-tested mining locomo- 
tive has been announced by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

To operate in low coal, it is only 
necessary to remove the hand rails. 
The cam type controller is arranged 
for low height operation and the drums 
operate on a horizontal plane. The 
main drum is equipped with dynamic 


braking. The forward and reverse 
movements are generally obtained by 
means of main and reverse handles al- 
though reversing operations from a 
single handle can be supplied. 

A trip riders’ compartment extends 
across the full width of the locomo- 
tive. 

These locomotives are equipped with 
33-hp. explosion-tested motors, cam 
controllers, gearless cable reel, anti- 
friction journal bearings, steel-tired 
wheels, flush-type plate side frames, 
control Breather and complete electri- 
cal and mechanical details. 

The dimensions of the locomotive 
are: track guage, 48 in.; wheel base, 
56 in.; length excluding bumpers, 13 
ft. 2% in.; height excluding trolley, 
31 in.; and overall width, 69% in. 

For additional information write to 
Department 8-N-48, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Line of Small Air Compressors 


Supplementing its line of portable 
and stationary air compressors, the 
Sullivan Machinery Company is now 
offering a group of compressor units 
in smaller sizes. The new line, known 
as Type “Q”, is applicable for indus- 
trial, garage and Diesel starting serv- 
ice. The units are air cooled, single 
and two stage, and range in capacity 
from 2.8 to 45.7 cfm., % to 10 hp., 
with operating pressures (continuous) 
100-200# and (intermittent) 150- 
500#. The smallest unit is 10%x14x18 
the largest 20%x19%x25% 
igh. 

These “Q” compressors have cush- 
ioned air valves, balanced crankshaft, 
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taper roller main bearings, Lynite 
connecting rods, semi-steel pistons, 
positive lubrication, copper inter- 


cooler, chrome nickel cylinders and 
dust-proof crankcase. Automatic 
starting can be furnished. 

Units are available bare, base 
mounted or tank mounted, for V-belt 
drive from motor or air cooled gaso- 
line engine. Units for Diesel starting 
may have combination motor and gaso- 
line drive, so arranged that the belt 
can readily be shifted to the gasoline 
engine in case of current failure. 

Write for Bulletin A-33, Sullivan 
Machinery Company, Michigan City, 
Ind. 


New Oxweld Regulators 


The Linde Air Products Company, 
a unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, announces the addition of 
three new single-stage, general serv- 
ice regulators to its Oxweld line of 
welding and cutting apparatus. These 


regulators, the Oxweld R-80 oxygen 
regulator for the delivery of oxygen 
at working pressures up to 200 Ib. 
per sq. in., the Oxweld R-81, its com- 
panion acetylene regulator, and the 
Oxweld R-82 fuel gas regulator, fea- 
ture simplicity of design and reliabil- 
ity of operation. 


The R-80 and R-81 regulators are of 
the stem type—that is, the valve closes 
with the incoming pressure, thus as- 
suring positive seating action. The 
materials used for the valve seats are 
selected for efficient service and long 
life. The passageways are of suffi- 
cient size to permit unrestricted flow 
of gases. In addition, the R-8) oxygen 
regulator has a special inlet screen 
formed of a double thickness of fine 
mesh to filter out dirt and foreign 
particles. 

The third regulator, the new Oxweld 
R-82 fuel gas regulator, also is of the 
stem type and is for use with various 
other gases, such as “Pyrofax” gas, 
propane, and butane. It has the same 
operating advantages and construc- 
tion features as the R-81 acetylene 
regulator. 


Two New Products 


Two bulletins have just been issued 
by Mine Safety Appliances Company 
describing two new additions to the 
company’s line of Velocity-Power 
Tools. The tools are the M. S. A 
Velocity-Power Rail punch and the 
M. S. A. Velocity Power Cable Splicer. 

The rail punch is a self-contained, 
portable tool for punching holes for 
track bolts and rail bonds. Operation 
is said to be quite simple. With 
proper punch and die installed, the 
velocity-power punch is placed at de- 
sired location on rail. A hand-firing 
hammer discharges a small blank 
cartridge in the breech unit and drives 
the punch through the rail web. The 
finished hole, it is claimed, is clean, 
smooth, free of burrs, and with prac- 
tically no taper. The punch is com- 
pact and readily portable, weighing 
only 42 Ibs. and measuring approxi- 
mately 9% x 16% x 4% in. overall. 

The M. S. A. velocity-power cable 
splicer is a new, modern tool designed 
for making repairs on all types of 
mining-machine cables safely, effec- 
tively, and with expenditure of a 
minimum amount of time and effort, 
it is claimed. The cable splicer weighs 
cnly 6 lbs fully assembled. Operated 
also by a cartridge discharge, the unit 
compresses a copper sleeve tightly 
about the two butted ends of a broken 
cable, giving a splice of small di- 
ameter, which allows application of 
full insulation. The short connection 
does not impair flexibility of the cable 
and gives full current-carrying ca- 
pacity and high percentage of me- 
chanical strength. 

The company has also issued a new 
bulletin describing its special Edison 
electric cap lamps. 

Featured unit is the Edison per- 
missable electric flood lamp. This 
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Model “E”’ floodlight, approved by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, consists of six 
Type M-14 Edison cells arranged in 
a steel battery container. The lamp 
is equipped with fuse, Yale-type lock, 
safety lens, and safety bulb mount- 
ing. It is available with either matte- 
surfaced reflector for floodlighting or 
polished reflector for spotlighting. 
Also described in detail are the com- 
pany’s five standard permissible elec- 
tric hand lamps, M. S. A. special hand 
lamps, Edison permissible electric 
trip lamps, Edison electric mule or 
cage lamps and rectifiers for charging 
Edison mine lamp batteries. 

Bulletins describing both M. S. A. 
velocity-power tools—the rail punch 
and the cable splicer, and the special 
Edison electric cap lamps—may be 
had by writing this publication direct, 
or to Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, Braddock, Thomas and Meade 
Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Coal Company 
Dewatering Old Workings 


After deciding to reopen abandoned 
workings which had caved in years 
ago, engineers of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company at Scranton, Pa., were 
confronted with the problem of quickly 
dewatering the lowermost levels. Se- 


lecting a low surface point over the 
abandoned workings, they drilled a 
24-inch borehole down through the 
broken strata and lowered the whole 
table to a controlled point. 

A Peerless direct-connected turbine 
pump with a setting of 240 feet was 


installed. Operated by a 300-horse- 
power motor, it is producing 3,600 
gallons of water per minute, carrying 
a heavy percentage of solids, or 2905 
p.p.m. Before lowering the pump col- 
umn into the well, it was sprayed with 
hot bitumastic at the flanged joints, 
the pipe having been pre-spum hot. 
The pump is equipped with a series 
of bowls and impellers, the latter be- 
ing protected with a double seal to 
compensate for wear caused by the 
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heavy solids in suspension. A 24-inch 
discharge pipe transmits the water 
from the pump for a distance of sev- 
eral hundred feet to a point of dis- 
posal. The installations were made 
at Duryea, Pa., under the direction of 
the Bittenbender Company, agents for 
Peerless Pump Company. 


Contract Awarded 


Koppers-Rheolaveur Company has 
been awarded a contract by United 
Electric Coal Companies to install 
stoker coal-sizing equipment and make 
changes in the coal preparation plant 
of its Fidelity Mine, at Duquoin, III. 

The new equipment and changes 
will increase the capacity to 200 tons 
of washed stoker coal per hour. 

Work is now underway and the 
plant is expected to be in operation 
by November 15. 


Neoprene on Shoes as 
Safety Feature 


Preliminary reports on the use of 
neoprene soles and heels on work 
shoes indicate that this material will 
increase safety in many industries, 
according to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, manufacturers of neo- 
prene. 

Soles of this chemical rubber were 
tested by workmen in 27 industries 
where oil, heat, acids, caustics, blood, 
gasoline, grease, crude oil, and animal 
and vegetable fats and oils were 
present. 

The neoprene-soled work shoes are 
reported to have outworn other soles 
from two to five times, depending 
upon the wearer and the attacking 
substance to which the soles were 
subject. 

The industries covered in the sur- 
vey, all of which reported longer wear 
or greater safety, or both, were: steel 
manufacture, machinery manufac- 
ture, oil producing and refining, meat 
packing, food processing, aircraft, 
automobile, brewing, limestone and 
cement, tools, railroads and_ street 
railways, abrasives, ice, chemicals, 
pigments, paint, rayon and “Cello- 
phane” cellulose film, electrical ma- 
chinery, soy-bean products, groceries, 
soap, glass, service station, letter car- 
riers, milk, and acetylene. 


Adjustable-Pitch Ventilation 
Fan Provides Flexibility 


A specially-designed modification of 
the patented “Tear-Drop” blade has 
been developed by the Hartzell Pro- 
peller Fan Company, Piqua, Ohio, for 
mine ventilation. According to E. C. 
Englert, sales manager of the com- 
pany, this development gives excep- 
tionally high air deliveries against 
heavy back pressures, at slow tip 
speeds. 

This new blade is used in conjunc- 
tion with the company’s variable-pitch 
hub, which allows the use of from 
three to twelve blades and at the same 


time variations in pitch to give exactly 
the air required. 

The new blade is cast and machined 
of aluminum alloy, and is made to re- 
sist damage from mis-handling. Blade 
adjustment is extremely easy, a small 
wrench being the only tool required. 

The Hartzell Charavay Mine Fan 
uses the patented Charavay Air-Seal 
Ring, with which the propeller tips 
overlap an encircling ring. 

The fan is made regularly in sizes 
ranging from 36 to 130 inches diame- 
ter, and is built to special order in 
other sizes. 


Clevis Turned on Angle Clamp and 
Thimble 


Supplementing the angle clamp and 
dead-end thimble designs in which 
the clevis is parallel to the conductor, 
the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has brought out designs with the 
clevis at right angles to the conductor. 
These new devices were developed for 
users who prefer to have more flex- 
ibility in the vertical than in the hori- 
zontal plane. Angles from 10 to 120 
degrees can be turned with the angle 


clamp without dead-ending the con- 


ductors and using jumpers. No parts 
need be removed for attaching a con- 
ductor because it is a one-piece assem- 
bly in effect. It will accommodate any 
conductor from 0.162 to 0.600 in. The 
dead-end thimble has an open seat 
which is in line with the clevis and 
therefore the conductor’s line of pull. 
This device is suitable for dead-ending, 
angle construction and making branch 
line taps. Both devices are made of 
malleable iron, hot-dip galvanized. 


New Stopehamer 


Ingersoll-Rand has just announced 
a new 116 pound “Balanced for Easy 
Handling” stopehamer with automatic 
rotation, known as the R-58. The cen- 
ter of gravity of this stopehamer is 
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such that the ma- 
chine assumes a nat- 
ural drilling position 
when it is picked up. 
This facilitates rais- 
ing the machine to 
any operating posi- 
tion. 


Other “Ease of 
Handling” features 
include: feed-leg 


control which per- 
mits many fine vari- 
ations in feeding 
power; short over- 
all height of only 
59 in. prevents the 
drill from being top- 
heavy; a plate-type 
throttle valve pro- 
vides half throttle 
position for “collar- 
ing” holes; and the 
location of the ex- 
haust on the oppo- 
site side of the cylinder from the 
operating controls. 

One of the many durability features 
is an automatic chuck cleaning sys- 
tem which keeps the drill free from 
cuttings and water and at the same 
time provides ample lubrication for 
all front-head-bearing surfaces. 

An 8-page illustrated booklet, in- 
cluding a disassembled view is avail- 
able from Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 
Broadway, N. Y., or any of its branch 
offices. Send for Form 2647. 


G-E Electrostatic Voltmeter Detects 
37,000 Volts on Power Plant 
Motor Belt 


Static electricity in a powder plant 
can be a very troublesome hazard, so 
a well-known chemical company re- 
cently conducted tests with a General 
Electric electrostatic voltmeter to find 
out the extent of the static electricity 
generated on their conveyor belts, 
motor drive belts, rubber-tired trucks, 
and from actual walking on floors. In 
checking the V-belt of a 25-hp. motor, 
the 20,000-volt static voltmeter went 
off scale—observation of the discharge 
spark indicated the presence of ap- 
proximately 37,000 volts on the V-belt. 
Another test indicated that 6,000 volts 
were generated simply by walking 
across the carpet of an office. 

These preliminary tests led to more 
extensive checks in all of the chemical 
company’s plants. As a result, belt 
dressings were investigated to find 
one of a conducting nature that would 
permit a continuous discharge of ac- 
cumulated static electricity. 

All trucks were equipped with 
grounding chains, various types of 
flooring were investigated, and many 
other changes were made to minimize 
the hazards of explosion from static 


electricity. 
The G-E electrostatic voltmeter 
used in detecting the static is a 


20,000-volt portable instrument de- 
signed for both a-c and d-c measure- 
ments of voltage on systems where 
one line is grounded. Operation is 
simply a matter of grounding the 
case, energizing the light source, and 
making the high-voltage connection. 
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New Conveyor Belt 


A conveyor belt made of 48-o0z. duck 
has been produced by the U. S. Rubber 
Company. It is reported to be the 
largest single unit slope conveyor belt 
in the world. It is now in operation 
in the Fifth Vein Coal Company, of 
Harrisburg, IIl., where it was in- 
stalled by the MecNally-Pittsburg 
Mfg. Co., of Pittsburg, Kans., who 
supplied and erected this plant. 

The belt is a 9-ply Matchless, 1,530 
ft. long and 54 in. wide, weighing 
35,000 lbs. net. It conveys 1,000 tons 
per hour run-of-mine coal at a speed 
of 350 ft. per minute from under- 
ground hopper and feeders which re- 
ceive the coal from the mine cars in 
the coal seam and lifts it 206 ft.— 
equal to the height of a 20-story build- 
ing—to the preparation plant up a 
slope of 16.5 degrees. 

Among the advantages cited by the 
company for this belt are: 

(1) It has a soft weave with special 
strength characteristics; (2) it takes 
the friction as easily as all former 
standard conveyor ducks; (3) handles 
60 lbs. safe strain per inch per ply, 
or one-third more than 42-0z.; (4) it 
makes possible the use of conveyors 
one-third bigger than before attain- 
able, thus permitting installation of 
single units of greater lengths, lifts, 
and tonnage; (5) cost per pound is no 
greater than standard ducks of lesser 
weight. 

Besides the coal and stone industry, 
U. S. Matchless with 48-0z. duck has 
also been furnished for a large in- 
stallation in the Birmingham district 
handling red ore, and its value is 
recognized in still other industries for 
bigger jobs in the transportation of 
material. 


Develop New Air Hose for 
Excessive Hot Oil Service 


Recommended for use where exces- 
sive hot oil conditions are encountered, 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, announces the addition of a new 
air hose made with a synthetic tube 
and rubber cover. It is known as 
Type 54. 

Laboratory tests, it is said, indicate 
that the synthetic tube used in this 
construction should give two to three 
times longer service life when exposed 
to the same conditions as a tube made 
of natural rubber. The hose is built 
with a smooth green abrasion resist- 
ant cover. 


Fluid Drive Adapted to 
Mining Use 


Fluid drives—the year’s big news 
in the automotive industry—are also 
making news in many other fields, ac- 
cording to C. T. Morse, president of 
the American Blower Corporation. 

A Euclid truck with an American 
Blower traction type fluid drive (hy- 
draulic coupling) is now in service in 
the Minnesota Iron Range. In the 
same area, a Harnischfeger 24-yard 
shovel with fluid drive is successfully 
operating. 

A big dredge working in the Ten- 
nessee River has just had its cutter 
head equipped with a size 15 traction 


type fluid drive. The first day’s run 
of 418 tons was said to be more than 
7 percent better than the best previous 
day’s run without the fluid drive. 

A strip conveyor in a Cleveland 
steel mill, equipped with fluid drive, is 
making the longest run without break- 
down in its history. 


40 Ton Pusher Locomotive 


The H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently constructed a 
40-ton pusher locomotive. Designed 
for use on 42 in. narrow gauge track 
laid between two standard tracks, the 
locomotive is fitted with two pusher 
arms which, in operation, swing out 
behind freight cars on the regular 
tracks, pushing them along as the 
pusher locomotive moves ahead. 

The new locomotive is powered by 


two 100-h.p. Westinghouse mill type 
motors, fitted with double reduction 
gear drives and enclosed in cast steel 
housings. Current is supplied by col- 
lector shoes on a third rail. All shafts 
are mounted on anti-friction bearings 
and motors are ventilated by filtered 
air being forced over them at the rate 
of 2400 c.f.m. This latter operation 
is accomplished by means of an elec- 
trically operated conoidal fan. 

Both brakes and pusher arms are 
operated by a 25 cu. ft. electrically 
driven air compressor. Brake bands 
are placed on drive shafts between 
motors and transmissions, a feature 
which, it is said, makes for less wear 
on wheel flanges and consequent econ- 
omies. Additional features are the 
electrically heated cab, floored with 
ebony asbestos wood for longer wear 
and safer use; and electrically heated 
sand boxes. 

Size of the locomotive is 36 ft. long 
by 15 ft. high by 51 in. wide. It 
weighs 80,000 lbs., and has a rated 
tractive force of 20,000 lbs., with a 
maximum tractive force of 30,000 Ibs. 
Additional information and specifica- 
tions will be supplied by the manufac- 
turer upon request. 


Ball Bearing Lubrication 


As an aid to chocie of the lubricants 
for ball bearings, New Departure, 
Division General Motors Sales Corpo- 
ration, offers a 15-page booklet cover- 
ing the selection and application of 
both oils and greases. Particularly 
useful is a simple method of deter- 
mining the proper grade and viscosity 
of oil for various operating tempera- 
tures and bearing speeds. Also, a 
discussion of the composition and use 
of greases with reference to their rela- 
tive suitability under different speed, 
temperature and moisture conditions. 
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TEVA of SECTIONALIZING with 


Raise production; reduce 
fire hazard; lower mainte- 
mance charges; decrease 
total energy consumption 
and power demand. These 
advantages with Automatic 
Reclosing Circuit Breakers 
are fully described in I-T-E 
bulletins based on actual 
installations in mines. 

At right—Each circuit breaker controls 


a section, confining disturbances to 
the area in which they arise. 


Representatives in 
Principal Mining Areas 


BULLETINS TELL THE STORY 


These bulletins deal with a variety 
of mining conditions. Copies will 
be gladly furnished on request. 


'-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PRILAD LPH 


O BINS ON... 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


—— ZELIENO PLF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Our specialty—tTesting bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 
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We Look Into the Earth 
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Don’t Expect Wire Rope to Work Too Hard, Either 


When you overload wire rope you reduce its safety factor and f 
thereby limit its efficiency and shorten its life. Wire rope that 

doesn’t have an adequate factor of safety (the ratio between 

the rated breaking strength of the rope and the load applied) 

can’t bend as it should and fatigues rapidly. On the other 

hand, when a wire rope has an adequate factor of safety its 

service life is materially increased. For instance, a rope 

having a safety factor of 6 often lasts twice as long as the 

same rope having a safety factor of only 4. 


Preforming Helps Maintain the Safety Factor 


In ordinary wire rope there is frequently unbalanced strand tension which 
causes “high” or “low” stranding. Preforming wire rope largely elimi- 
nates this condition and leaves each strand free to bear its full part of 
the load. Thus TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope frequently helps maintain | 
the original safety factor. | 
American Cable engineers are glad to recommend the proper rope for Wi 
your needs. They know the minimum safety factor for all applications i 


(determined after many years of laboratory testing and field work) and 
recommend ropes they know will give the greatest dollar value. Let us 
help you with your wire rope problems—of course, without obligation. 
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Preparedness 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION + WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Business for Your Safety | 
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District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 
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The 
LAST WORD 
In Your World of 
COAL MINING 


- COAL MINING MAN should have his own per- 


1938 1939 


sonal copy of this up-to-the-minute compendium. To 

save time. To cut down errors. To eliminate waste. 
To improve accuracy. To quicken routine. To do a better 
job in his particular avenue of coal mining activity. 


The best thought and best practices of modern coal mining 
are all in the pages of this one official volume. Clearly 
written and profusely illustrated, its pages give you the gist 
and grist of Coal’s major and minor problems, trends, tend- 
encies—with the clear vision of authority. 


You'll find in this one handy book the complete reports, 
papers, discussions, etc., of the great 1940 Coal Convention 
and Exposition. Also the Coal Division reports and special 
articles on mine modernization. 


GET YOUR ORDER IN IMMEDIATELY TO AVOID DIS. 
APPOINTMENT IN VIEW OF THE UNPRECEDENTED 
DEMAND FOR THIS LATEST EDITION NOW OFF THE 
PRESSES! 
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A NECESSARY BUSINESS TOOL FOR YOUR OFFICE 


PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE! 


1 to 4 copies $1.60 each 
5 to 9 copies 1.50 each 
* 
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